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“When Molly was here (she was my a? 
stenographer before they centralized), she “You can't criticize one of the girls [in 
knew what | was trying to say and cor- the stenographic pool], or if you do she 
rected my mistakes.” doesn’t listen because she knows that you 
aren't her boss.” 
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unique position in the business 

world. Employment agencies are 

doing a tremendous business. 
And often a large percentage of their 
business is caused by one individual 
in one office. 

A young 
salesman ap- 
plied to my 
agency for a 
job recently. 
He had _ stood 
highin his 
firm. But his 
sales manager 
had been pro- 
moted and the 
replacement 
had always 
been jealous of 
the high record which this young man 
and his co-workers had been able to 
maintain. Instead of trying to work 
with his new organization and learn 
from them how they managed the fine 
record, the new sales manager seemed 
to do everything he could to disrupt 
their pattern. Consequently, a fellow 
who had been with the organization 
for 10 years was looking for another 
position. Because of lack of coopera- 
tion, he could no longer face his cus- 
tomers. It was a tremendous loss for 
| the company. 
| That may sound like an extreme 
' example, but it is not unusual. As a 

matter of fact, we placed three other 
of the company’s top salesmen soon 
afterward. Yet the solution to the en- 
tire problem lay in one man—a man 
who is so close to management that 
management has been unable to rea- 
lize that he was responsible. 
Situations like this occur frequently. 
They become commonplace to the em- 
ployment agent who must listen to 
such stories day after day. 

Is it possible that such a situation 
€xists in your office? Are you having 
undue turnover? If so, what are you 
doing about it? 


T: employment agent is Mm 2 





Mr. Harrison 
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No One Likes To Quit 


Who’s Responsible for Turnover in Your Office? 


Burdett R. Harrison 


Harrison Employment Agency 
San Leandro, Calif. 


Even though the employment agent 
knows of such situations in office after 
office, we cannot go to an office man- 
ager—even if we know him well—and 
tell him that his attitudes are wrong. 
He would be justified in telling us to 
mind our own business. Even if he 
should come to us and ask what is 
wrong in his organization, it would be 
hard to answer his question since the 
solution to his problems might lie 
within the manager himself. 

There are many companies to which 
the professional employment agent 
will not refer people since he knows 
that within a month or two the ap- 
plicant will be back, asking for a re- 
fund and saying “The situation is im- 
possible. I cannot work there.” 

People do not like to look for jobs. 
One of the most difficult things to do 
is to get out and pound the pavement. 
When a person turns in his resigna- 
tion to you, he has given the matter a 
lot of thought for he is putting him- 
self in a serious position. He prob- 
ably does not want to do it, but if he 
does, the chances are that he has a 
good reason. 

If one girl asked the employment 
agent to find her a job because her 
present boss is a bearcat to work for, 
you would probably discount her state- 
ment and call it a personality clash. 
But if the agent hears the same thing 
from girl after girl over the period of 
a year or two, he would know that 
something was definitely wrong in that 
organization. And from the comments 
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of those coming from the company, he 
would probably know what it was. 

Competition is a wonderful thing, 
but some people cannot stand it. As a 
consequence, they make it tough for 
those who are subordinate to them. If 
you have someone like that in your 
organization, you have a real problem. 
You are taking a shortcut to ulcers 
and continual headaches. I urge you 
to get at the bottom of the problem, 
especially if it is causing personnel 
turnover. 

In the reception rooms of employ- 
ment agencies, applicants naturally 
exchange information regarding the 
various companies they have worked 
for. I often overhear them. And don’t 
think that your company’s reputation 
doesn’t spread. If yours is a tough 
office in which to work, or if you are 
inconsiderate of employees, the ap- 
plicant probably knows all about it 
before stepping into your office for an 
interview. 

Employment agencies are forced to 
do a tremendous business, often _be- 
cause of one individual in one office. 

If undue turnover exists in your of- 
fice I suggest that you take a personal 
inventory, remembering that none of 
us is infallible. Perhaps in your en- 
thusiasm and interest in your job, you 
have assumed that others hold an 
equal interest and enthusiasm. Take 
that personal inventory and perhaps 
you will find that you are the one who 
is becoming a bearcat. 

An excellent means of determining 
why your employees resign is through 
the termination interview. After a 
worker has been taken off the payroll 
and completely severed his connection 
with the company, why not call him in 
and say “Now look, you have been 
with our company a long time. I'd like 
to know exactly why you are quitting.” 

You may find that it is a matter of 
salary, but I doubt it. There is very 
little difference in the salary for sim- 
ilar jobs in different organizations. 
Check very carefully; there may be one 
person in your organization who is 
creating an unfavorable situation. It 
is going to cost you a lot of extra work 
and it may cost your organization 
thousands of dollars in breaking in 
new workers. Remember that no one 
leaving a job is anxious to do so. 

And if you are having little or no 

turnover, I advise you to call your 
people in and find out why they are 


. happy with their jobs. Especially with 


the office labor market becoming 
shorter all the time, you must know 
how to maintain that feeling of job 
satisfaction. 
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Books which have recently come “off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 
of "P MA” in all issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Older books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 
are covered occasionally in order to bring the books to 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 








NOTES 
—_ 












PERSONNEL RELATIONS: THE HUMAN ASPECTS OF ADMINISTRATION. 
A. M. WHITEHEAD, JR. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 526 pages. $6.00. 


“Personnel relations” is the all-embracing term which Professor Whitehill uses to cover 
the areas of personnel management and administration, industrial relations, labor re- 
lations, and human relations. This volume, then, is concerned with “the informal as 
well as the formal organizational aspects of employers and employees working together. 
Part I, “Working With People,” provides the scope and context of personnel relations in 
business and industry and the particular role of the administrator in light of the 

growing emphasis on personnel relations. Part Il, “Matching Men and Jobs,” covers 

the fields of job analysis, recruitment, selection, employee education and training, 
testing, merit ratings, job evaluation, and the problems of employee rights, seniority, 
promotion, and reassignment. Part III, “The Work Environment,” deals with conditions 
of employment, the work day and week, wage and salary administration, special pay 
incentives, executive compensation, employee benefits and services, communication, 
worker motivation and morale, industrial safety-health-hygiene, and stabilization of 
work and pay. Part IV, “Dealing With Unions,” treats the area of labor relations — 
manpower, union status, worker representation, the bargaining process, and grievance 
procedures. A provocative Part V, “Looking Ahead,” projects the problem of personnel 
relations in a dynamic economy. For the future the author stresses the following needs 
for progress in human relations: “recognition of areas of responsibility and opportunity; 
research in personnel relations to push forward existing frontiers of skills and knowl- 
edge; and, industry-education cooperation.” (B-55-73) 














pnt RELATIONS IN INDUSTRY. BURLEIGH B. GARDNER AND DAVID G. 
MOORE. 


Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 1955. 426 pages. $7.35. 


The volumes published by Richard D. Irwin, Inc. continue to be a major contribution to 
the world of personnel management and industrial relations. With this volume, in its 
third edition since the publication of the original book about a decade ago, much more 
is added to the fund of knowledge of personnel management and industrial relations. 
The authors use as the springboard two chapters on “The Dynamics of Business” and 
“The Dynamics of Human Behavior.” There follow important considerations which 
emerge from these dynamics —— division of labor, authority systems and the chain of 
command, the significance of status and status hierarchies, communication within these 
structural patterns, and the functions and problems of the foreman, the department chief, 
the superintendent, and “the big boss” in the managerial echelons. 


Since the focus of industrial relations isemployment policies and wage administration, 
considerable discussion is given to unions, wage and wage systems, wage incentives, 
and minority groups in industry. In the presentation of “The Industrial Relations 
Organization” the authors clarify the differing concepts of the industrial relations and 
the emerging role of personnel administration. Personnel counseling, executive per- 
sonality, and managerial senderanty in human relations constitute the closing sections 
of the book. A study guide — outlines, key questions, and case study references — 
rounds out the volume. 


(B-55-74) 














ORAL COMMUNICATION IN BUSINESS. DAVID C. PHILLIPS. 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 229 pages. $3.75. 


Drawing extensively upon the experiences of business, industry, and psychology in 
recent years in the movement toward better communication and human relations, and 
flavoring the discussions with choice bits from many leading personalities in American 
life, Mr. Phillips designs this volume very well. There is, first, a presentation of the 
principles basic to all communication situations. Second, there are presentations of 
special areas of communication in business — the personal contact, conferences, 
interviews, meetings, selling a product, ideas, speeches, and public relations through 
the media of radio and television. The point of view is held that basic to all communi- 
cation is this summary statement: “The speaker’s sincerity, thoroughness, ability to 
observe, flexibility, and originality influence his success in communication. A wide 
background of ideas and materials will also increase his ability to communicate.” 
From this the author proceeds to significant chapters on knowing your listeners, how 
to organize effectively one’s oral communication, making oral communication 
interesting, how to prove a point, your physical and vocal delivery, and “sound plus 
sight” or intelligent use of visual aids in communication. 


Sound “pointers” are developed on conference leadership to promote discussion, on 
good oral communication planning to promote sales, ways of establishing rapport to 
achieve an effective interview, delivering the “occasional speech,” and the use of 
—_ oe eolevision. The author has written and McGraw-Hill has published a very 
timely book. 


(B-55-75) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN ACTION. _H. E. BULLIS AND C. W. KELLY. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1954. 86 pages. $1.50. 


Teamed in this joint authorship is a career-man in the field of mental hygiene and a 
career-woman in the field of nursing. Their point of focus for the reading audience is 
the importance of emotional behavior in human relations. It is a book directed largely 
toward counseling on one’s self-development. The theme is such as to demonstrate, in 
our human relations, what produces emotional satisfaction and what gives rise to 
emotional conflict. Emotional problems cannot be dodged, and those in positions of 
supervision or leadership cannot withdraw from them. The importance of how we feel 
is linked to how we react toward others. Consequently, an ability to identify emotional 
conflict and a capacity for growing up emotionally find a place in this book. 


A good deal of emphasis is placed on self-inventorying of personality traits as assets 
or liabilities, and a rating scale of oneself for “leadership” potential. What one does 
with his spare time, the art of relaxation, cultivating and keeping friendships, a sound 
personal philosophy, and ethical conduct in human relations are among the discussions 
involved. A brief chapter on “Morale” reflects the signs or symptoms of good and poor 
morale, and the function of leaders in establishing the conditions of good morale 
among associates. 


(B~55-76) 














ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING IN INDUSTRY: A CASEBOOK OF MANAGE- 
MENT EXPERIENCE. 
Amer. Management Ass'n, 1955. (Special Report No.3) 256 pages. $7.75 
(AMA members - $5.75). 


Personnel officials, no different from comptrollers, management engineers, and pro- 
duction specialists, need to gauge the probable impact of automation on their com- 
panies. In this comprehensive the AMA, through the outstanding contributors to this 
report, has published a practical volume on — “how to determine whether a company 
should adopt electronic data-processing. how to plan the installation of an electronic 
data-processing system, what automatic data-processing equipment is available, and 
how progressive companies are now using computers in such fields as customer and 
general accounting, production planning and labor budgeting, materials handling, and 
other areas.” 


Based on the proceedings of AMA’s Special Electronics Conference (Feb. 28 — March 
2, 1955), this report treats the important problems of the emergence of computers and 
electronic data-processing and the changing concepts of organization and responsibity 
which they bring, the planning stage in studying whether it should be installed in a 
company, the equipment and its use, and other problems. Special chapters are devoted 
to company experiences in the use of small, medium-sized, and large computers. The 
contributors demonstrate varied applications of the use of computers — in a public 
utility, in production scheduling and labor budgeting, in a military organization, and in 
a life insurance company. A look at the future developments and a glossary of pro- 
gramming terms round out this pioneer publication. (B-55-77) 


















A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION. C. A. TURNER. 
Julian Press, 1955. 296 pages. $5.00. 


From his experiences as a training specialist with the California Railroad Commission, 
the Pacific Telephone Company, the Bell Telephone System and others over the years, 
Mr. Turner structures this book into the four units which he regards as significant: 

(1) basic concepts and job-supervision; (2) man-supervision and morale; (3) service 
and public relations; and (4) testing supervisory effort and selection of supervisors. 
Into these are also woven emphases on semantics and principles of engineering 
economy. 


Supervision is presented as an art requiring many relationships and tools. Throughout 
the book, therefore, there is stress on the varying relationships as one moves from 
supervision to management to administration. The author distinguishes between job- 
supervision (processes and operations) and man-supervision (human relations with 
workers). Accordingly, indexes of employee relations, Ay employee morale, 
communication, human relations, motivation, and removing barriers receive much 
attention in this volume. Conference leadership is treated as one of the units within 
the section on man-supervision. Looking toward the utlimate goal of providing better 
service and better products (through better output) and satisfying the customers and 
stockholders as consumers, there is included a chapter on public relations and the 
supervisory role in this area. Testing supervisory effort is depicted largely in terms 
of a series of charts and tables — gauging supervisory effort in terms of performance. 


(B-55-78) 
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SUCCESSFUL LEADERSHIP IN BUSINESS. CHARLES A. CERAMI. 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 224 pages. $4.95. 


Intended as a guide for employees seeking self-development and increasing their 
potential for a career in business, Mr. Cerami offers a what-to and how-to volume. 
The presentation is in a series of popularization chapters, among which are the 
following: (1) Wake Up Your Mind — emphasizing the importance of concentration 
and originality; (2) Your Business Personality; (3) You and Your Department — 
responsibilities, authority, personnel, office facilities and space, status and pe e; 
(4) How to Organize Your Business Day — budgeting time, balancing the daily work- 
load and responsibilities, scheduling effectively; (5) What Your Boss is Looking For; 
(6) Where Does Your Job End — encouraging sustained interest in the company, the 
industry, the community, and in national affairs; (7) The Art of Writing Reports; (8) 
How to Lead a Meeting; (9) Take Control of Your Work — spotting worker abilities, 
delegating to them, and using effective controls; (10) Learn to Hurdle the Rough 
Spots — identifying conflict areas, alternative solutions, taking criticism, getting 
cooperation. These are some of the twenty-one popularization chapters. 


To expedite the presentation there is frequent use of outlining of principal points, and 
this is further stressed through bold face type and underscoring. Informal accounts 

of cases and “tips” from various business and industrial leaders are quotel throughout 
the text. 


(B-55-79) 














INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT. EDITED BY A. KORNHAUSER, R. DUBIN, AND A.M. 
ROSS. 
McGrau-Hill, 1954. 551 pages. $6.00. 


Edited by a psychologist, a sociologist, and an economist, this volume is published 
under the auspices of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues — and, 
surely, the industrial strike is a major social issue. The editors begin with this 
viewpoint: “Perhaps the most realistic position is to suggest that conflict is func- 
tional in a free society and that the direction of the social change which is its product 
will leave greater room in the future for cooperative relations.” 


The book proceeds to the examination of the changing history and significance of the 
strike. Arthur Kornhauser and Daniel Katz examine the nature and causes of in- 
dustrial conflict, and especially the psychological factors involved in conflict and _ 
the social and economic influences conducive to conflict ot peace. The major portion 
of the volume is appropriately devoted to the problem of social policies and social 
action — and the guest contributors marshall the evidence of experiences and _ 
research pertaining to collective bargaining and its treatment. To place the subject 
in its total perspective there are included, too, accounts of industrial conflict in 
England, Germany, Soviet Russia, and Sweden. Aware of the emerging governmental 
pressures to limit and control industrial conflict and the institutionalizing processes 
which tend to enlarge the potential for nonviolent conflict, the general forecast is 
that “strikes will show relative stability.” 


(B-55-80) 














THE SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF WAGE POLICY. BARBARA WOOTTON. 
Norton & Company, 1955. 200 pages. $3.75. 


As wage structures tend to solidify largely on the basis of the accidental cumulation 
of gains at various historical periods, they take on an erratic pattern which conforms 
neither to the demands of economic necessity nor to desirable social policy of the 
nation. Miss Wootton finds this to be an irrational foundation for wage policy, and 
proposes possible goals of a more rational wage policy based on desirable social 
foundations. 


The discussions center around the wage and salary structure of post-war Britain, 
particularly in an analysis of the lines of argument presented by management 

and labor before arbitration boards. Miss Wootton has also drawn upon British 
government sources, the National Institute of Economic and Social Research, and 
other facilities. Her examination of the “curiosities” of British wage structure leads 
to the observation that classical wage theory (economic) appears inadequate by 
itself to explain a number of the characteristic features of the wages and salary 
structure. There follows an extensive discussion of the attitude of the British 
government and of the Trades Union Congress, as well as an analysis of the efforts 
of the unions. She concludes that since wage policy is but one item in a compre- 
hensive social program of a nation and since the pattern of income distribution is 
shaped by the government, it is a matter which must come into the arena of political 
determination because government is the key in determining broad social policy. 


(B-55-—81) 
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EARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER WORKERS. EDITED BY WILMA 
DONAHUE. 
Univ. of Michigan Press, 1955. 277 pages. $4.50. 


Difficulties of older persons in re-entering the workforce are probably known and felt 
as keenly by personnel officials as by those social agencies seeking to assist the 
older employees in finding gainful employment. Many outstanding figures in the fields 
of social service, labor relations, economics, medicine, and psychology are 
contributors to this edited volume and try to show paths to various solutions. In six 
distinctive sections of the book the following broad areas are covered: (1) Trends and 
Factors in the Employment of Older Workers — with consideration of union attitudes 
and policies, government and employment security, pensions and insurance costs to 
the companies, barriers, and economic gains; (2) Taking Inventory of the Older 
Individual As a Worker — psychological and medical aspects, and counseling and 
training as related to the older worker’s motivation, skills, and learning potential; 
(3) Older Women in the Labor Force — with expressions of various viewpoints, and 
evaluation of work performance of the older women employees; (4) Adapting Jobs to 
the Older Worker — case studies of adaptations in agriculture, furniture and pottery 
industries, arts and crafts, and selfemployment; (5) Creating New Earning 
Opportunities for Older Workers — the focus on what can be done by the individual, 
business and industry, community agencies, and government in regard to regular, part- 
time, and seasonal employment; and (6) Making a Life and Making a Living. A wealth 
of projects in this important field, as well as a comprehensive bibliography of refer- 
ences, are to be found in this volume. 

(B-55-—82) 














COORDINATION, CONTROL, AND FINANCING OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 
EDITED BY A. H. RUBINSTEIN. 
Kings Crown Press, Columbia Univ., 1955. 429 pages. $8.50. 


The largest crop of new personnel officials is to be found among the personnel 
managers of the research and development laboratories which are being established 
all over the nation. The Personnel Officer’s value to top management, as a staff 
officer, will increase only to the extent that he is also able to comprehend the various 
areas of coordination, control, and financing and other important management areas. 
These have impact upon scientific manpower, incentives, and utilization of abilities 
of scientific and engineering employees. For this reason, among others, this volume 
of proceedings of the 5th Annual Conference on Industrial Research (including selected 
papers of the 4th conference, too) is a welcome product of the Kings Crown Press. 
This added fund of knowledge and the exchange of views is urgently needed for better 
understanding by both line and staff officials. The papers and the question-and- 
answer exchange in the “clinic sessions” give a lifelike quality to the conference 
proceedings. 


The content covers coordination of research with other company goals; control of 
research funds; budgeting; evaluation of research projects; experimentation; use of 
computers; and other areas. Particularly of interest to personnel officials will be the 
papers on “Some Key Questions for the Research Administrator,” “Building Better 
Management-Research Relationships,” and the precepts of creative work under “The 
Research Revolution.” 


(B-55-83) 

















BEHAVIOR IN A SELLING GROUP: A CASE STUDY OF INTERPERSONAL 

RELATIONS IN A DEPARTMENT STORE. GEORGE F. F. LOMBARD. 
Harv. Univ., Div. of Research, Grad. School of Bus. Adm., 1955. 359 pages. 
$4.00. 


This Harvard Business School research endeavor is concerned with interpersonal 
relations between salesgirls and with the store’s executives and with personal job 
satisfactions derived. This carefully conceived study in human relations describes, 
first, the personal values of the salesgirls, their behavior with one another in various 
situations on the job, the “climate” regarding new salesgirls and the regulars, and 
other factors. This is followed by a description of the salesgirls’ behavior with 
customers and of their evaluation of customers’ needs (as compared with the 
determination of customers’ needs as assumed by the department store’s executives.) 
The third phase of the study, and most significant, deals with executives’ evaluation 
of the performance and behavior of the employees in regard to merit rating and pay — 
as well as executives’ evaluation of themselves and their role. 


From this study the researchers found the central problem to be “a deficiency in the 
capacity of salesgirls and executives to communicate with one another about changes 
in their work situation and behavior. There were failures to recognize emergent 
feelings, social structure which blocked communication, and misevaluations. To 
improve the human relations dynamics and the social structure which would promote 
communication about changes arising in connection with the work, and, to improve the 
quality of evaluations, and appropriate training program was recommended in a series 


of stages. (B—55-—84) 
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COORDINATION AND COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS OF THE FINANCIAL 
EXECUTIVE (AMA FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT SERIES NO. 109. 
American Management Ass'n, 1955. 40 pages. $1.75 (AMA members — $1.00). 


Both coordination and communication bring into play the financial executives relations 
with other departments, stockholders, and the community. It is an essential in 
executive developmentiand performance for the financial manager to “know what is 
expected of him” from the operating departments and from the over-all company 
management. C.W. Allen, Vice-President of Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, stresses 
sound communication of the financial executive in order to achieve teamwork in 
assembling data needed for more informed judgment and decision-making in the com- 
pany. W. M. Scott, Jr., President of I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company, stresses coordina- 
tion and communication in light of the position of the finance department as “the 
stable element in a ‘growth’ company.” In his relationships with the Sales Department 
in which the financial executive communicates business trends, costs, the profit 
picture, and inventory control, he is “in the middle of things” and, in view of his 
strategic position in coordination and communication, it is contended that he should 
be kept there. 


This report includes presentations by the Assistant to the Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, the President of Aeroquip Corporation, and the 
Manager of Brown Brothers, Harriman & Company——dealing with direct and indirect com} 
munication, channels of communication, and the annual report in this area of the 
financial executive and his relations. 


(B-~55-85) 














CURRENT PRACTICE IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL 
(AMA RESEARCH REPORT NO. 26). 
American Management Ass'n, 1955. 35 pages. $1.75 (AMA members — $1.25). 


In its comprehensive survey of 460 companies which employ more than 250,000 
management and supervisory personnel, James C. Sinnigen (then Associate Director 
of AMA’s Management Course) studied management philosophies, objectives, policies, 
and representative plans and programs in management development. In addition to its 
value as a compact summarization of the important findings and trends, this report in 
the closing pages also focuses attention on the fundamentals in programs for develop- 
ing managerial personnel. Profiles of company programs, tables, and charts clearly 
reflect many of the survey findings and results. 


Among the significant findings: “It is noticeable that company size proves to have 
little or nothing to do with the effectiveness of a program. The management convic- 
tions and philosophy governing each enterprise seem principally to determine purposes 
or reasons for engaging in management development activity and, also, in the results 
which are expected.” This AMA report points up the awareness of two major points: 
“(1) Each company must develop its own program or activities in this field after due 
study of its own needs and intention and of the many aids that are available. (2) The 
purpose of all management development activity is to assist the manager or prospec- 
tive manager more effectively to integrate his personal motivation, objectives, 
knowledge, and skill with those of his company, his industry, and his community in 
general.” 


(B-55-86) 























A FAIR DAY'S WORK FOR A FAIR DAY’S PAY. (AMA PERSONNEL SERIES 
NO. 162). 
American Management Ass'n, 1955. 44 pages. $1.75 (AMA members — $1.00). 


Bearing the sub-title, “Winning Employee Loyalty and Cooperation,” this AMA report 
covers these three principal areas: “Can the Employee Be Loyal to Both Company 
and Union?”; “The Real Meaning of a Fair Day’s Work for a Fair Day’s Pay,” and 
“Motivation and Control of Office Employees.” The presentation of employees’ dual 
loyalty to company and union is based on Rev. Purcell’s survey of Swift and : 
Company’s relations with a C.I.0.local. His survey concludes with the observation 
that the employee sees no essential conflict between these two loyaities, and this is 
reflected in the chart which shows 73% of the responses as “positively favorable to 
both company and union.” The second presentation in this report, by the Director of 
Personnel and Industrial Relations of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
stresses that the fair day’s work and pay concept is not so much a matter of contract 
as it is the building of a collective bargaining relationship between management and 
the union. , 


A very skillful and constructive job is done in weaving together the presentations in 
this report on motivation: Motivation Through Supervision; Motivation Through Com- 
petition; Motivation Through Participation; and Motivation Through Training and 
Personal Development of Employees. These are presented by a panel of personnel 
aga of the Finance and Accounting Departments of Standard Oil Company of 

io. ; 
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PERSONALITY TESTS AND ASSESSMENTS. P. E. VERNON. 
Henry Holt & Company, 1955. 220 pages. $3.75. 


Although emphasis currently seems to be placed on the psychological behavior of 
people in social groups, there remains the problem of assessment of individual behavior 
in the general areas of selection, experimentation, and diagnosis or guidance. In this 
book the author surveys various approaches to personality measurement, evaluates 
them in terms of their demonstrated effectiveness, recommends discarding some ap- 
proaches that have failed, and points out what seem to be promising lines for further 
development in this most complex area of measurement. 


Specifically discussed are the interview, physical signs of personality, judgments from 
photographs or expressive movements, behavior tests, subjective personality question- 
naires, and some miniature situation tests. None of these are recommended for selec- 
tion purposes, although the interview is regarded as a “necessary evil”. Of more 
value were such tests of interests and attitudes as the Strong and Kuder, forced-choice 
tests, biographical data, a few of the projection techniques, limited use of the inter- 
view, ratings under some conditions, and an occasional physiological approach if 
carefully validated first through research methods. All of the above useful techniques 
are also applicable to the area of diagnosis and guidance, plus personality question- 
naires. The final chapter provides a concise summary. 
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A COMPANY GUIDE TO THE SELECTION OF SALESMEN. M.M. MANDELL. 
American Management Ass'n, 1955. 161 pages. $4.75. 


In this concise, practical report 180 manufacturing concerns are analyzed as to their 
practices of hiring, training, and reducing turnover of sales personnel. Included are 
recommendations of techniques for a good sales selection program. This should be of 
special interest to firms with a relatively small sales force, or to companies which 
either have not developed a sound selection program or have not employed research 
methods toward evaluating the effectiveness of their existing program. 


Characteristics which the ideal salesman should have are discussed, such as health, 
motivation, maturity, persuasiveness, and flexibility. The salesmen responsibilities, 
recruitment process, selection techniques, and administration of the program are 
covered in the book’s six chapters. A significant feature is the inclusion of over 50 
pages of forms used by various firms. Responsibility for a selection program, proper 
use of research, and installing the program are also covered. 


Particular emphasis is given to the application blank (including use of “tailor-made” 
scientifically weighted forms), the interview, reference inquiries, and use of written 
tests (particularly learning ability and interest tests). The recommended selection 
program for salesmen includes a weighted application blank, learning ability test, 
interest inventory, comprehensive interviews, reference inquiries (preferably in person) 
plus a medical examination and subsequent review during a training period. 
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PERSONALITY FACTORS IN WORK AND EMPLOYMENT. GERALDINE 
PEDERSON-KRAG. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1955. 268 pages. $3.75. 


The complex relationship between the individual and his job is the subject of this 
easy-to-understand book written by a psychoanalyst. The presentation is clear and 
without the psychoanalyst’s jargon. Much of the subject matter treatment, even some 
of the more subtle Freudian concepts of personality, is handled on a conversation 
basis between executives and plant managers which makes for easy reading. The 
emphasis is on early conditioning of people and how it affects them later in life, re- 
sulting in difficulties on the job which actually arise within the individual rather 
than being job-caused. 


Set in a hypothetical factory, a wide range of different people and types of jobs are 
studied. The problems of decreased production, absences, accidents, grievances, 
emotional fatigue and other work blocks are discussed. Other topics included are the 
anxious worker, salesmen, engineers and inventors , the search for security, unwilling 
subordinates, women workers, disciplinary action, and emotional dynamics of labor- 
management relationships. Attention is given throughout to analysis of the underlyin 
forces within the person, and to what motivates different individuals. The emphasis is 
on adjustment of the individual to the job and vice versa, rather than on psycho- 
analysis as a cure-all. A volume which could well be added to the Personnel Depart- 
ment’s collection of materials for the supervisory training course. 
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AGING AND RETIREMENT. EDITED BY IRVING L. WEBBER 
University of Florida Press, 1955. 142 pages. $3.00. 


This volume grows out of the Fifth Annual Southern Conference on Gerontology held at 
the University of Florida. Some twenty papers, as well as a number of abstracts con- 
cerned largely- with the biological-medical aspects of the problem, are presented in 
these proceedings of the conference. The volume covers biological, medical, psycho- 
logical, economic, social service, and other aspects of the problem. 


Among the papers of significance to those in the field of personnel psychology are the 
following: 


“Tests ‘Indigenous’ to the Adult and Older Years” 

“Problems and Potentials of Professional Retirement” 

“Employment, Retirement, and Education in the Mature Years” 

“Administration of a Program on a State-wide Basis” 

“Community Organization and Employability” 
Among the “clinical” contributions are papers dealing with metabolic factors, vision 
and hearing capacities, hypertension, cardiac problems, diabetes, and energy studies 
as related to older employees. 


This fifth conference was held jointly with the meeting of the Gerontological Society. 
The bibliographic references are largely in biological and medical aspects of aging 
and retirement. 
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TRAINING PERSONNEL FOR THE COMPUTING MACHINE FIELD. EDITED BY 
A.W. JACOBSON (FIRST CONF ERENCE) 
Wayne University Press, 1955. 104 pages. $5.00. 


That “rising star” — the automatic computer — brings with it many personnel problems, 
among which are the problems of manpower and the education and training of manpower 
for this field of automation. This pioneer conference on the subject brings together, in 
these proceedings of the conference sparked by Wayne University’s Computation Lab- 
oratory, a number of significant contributions relative to the training of personnel. 


“Manpower Requirements” constitutes the first section of the book, and there are dis- 
cussions of present and projected manpower needs in business and industry, in gov- 
ernment agencies, and in computer manufacturing firms. Respectively, these are 
presented by officials of the puroughe Corporation, the U.S. Air Force, and the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. The second section turns attention to “Educational 
Programs” — and here are contributions on the status of university educational programs 
in this field, graduate instruction and research in high speed computers, and special 
industrial training centers and their courses in computers. This is especially signifi- 
cant in regard to the education of scientists and applied mathematicians, and in the 
technical training of students in high schools and colleges. The final section proposes 
cooperative efforts between industry and the universities, between the National Science 
Foundation and educational institutions, and other proposals for cooperation. 
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FRONT LINE COST ADMINISTRATION. W.C. COOLING 
Conover-Mast Publications, Inc., 1955. 259 pages. $5.00. 


Mr. Cooling, Manager of the Methods and Standards Department of the International Re- 
sistance Corporation, presents this volume with the main thesis that “The foreman and 
supervisor are front line administrators . . . and it is at their level that labor, overhead, 
and material are within control possibilities.” For this reason the book is developed to 
show the foreman or supervisor how to administrate front line costs at his level of 
responsibility — a book for supervisory and foreman self-training. 


The central purpose isto make available for the supervisor a fund of industrial engineer- 
ing information for his self-training in better cost control, without expecting him to be 
an industrial engineer. Toward this goal there is covered in the following areas: (1) 
production standards, with emphasis on planning, scheduling, layout, wor s implifi- 
cation, developing and setting standards, and putting them to use; (2) incentives — wage 
incentives and administration of the system, incentive payments based on production, 
and other related features; (3) the “indirect jobs” — and the problems of indirect manning 
and measurement; (4) the supervisor’s role in segard to design change and materials 
used; (5) job evaluation, and the importance ‘of the foreman’s understanding of job 
evaluation; and, other chapters on maintenance of equipment, budgets and reports of 
production and costs, and training. There are incorporated many charts, tables and 
other illustrative material in this . 
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EXECUTIVES: SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 








THE EXECUTIVE OF INADEQUATE PERSONALITY. 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry. August, 1955. Pages 45-54. 


The profile of the “executive of inadequate personality” is drawn in this manner: (1) 
Appearance. Usually above average. (2) Education. Usually average or above, but 
over-played. (3) Personal Life. Externally superior. Home, cars, children’s schools, 
top level or above for income. (4) Health Record. Spotty; sick leaves for overwork, 
nervous exhaustion; also physical disability, expecially ulcers, intestinal dysfunction, 
and high blood pressure. (5) Family Life. Fair; ostentatious pride in being a “good 
family man,” while showing backstage domestic friction paralleling nervous upsets. 
(6) Alcohol, Pattern not usually distinctively excessive. (7) Personality. Good on 
first impression, poor and inconsistent on longer acquaintance; over-solicitation of 
superiors, inconsideration of subordinates. (8) Production. Disappointing; 
assignment completed with poor results though often with apparent reason for the 
disappointment. Lack of vision concerning ability or inability to handle assignments. 
(9) Co-operation, Inconsistent. Overly enthusiastic and co-operative with problems 
considered a challenge; resentful, nervously upset with problems considered beneath 
him. (10) Responsibility. Poor and decreasing. 


What’s to be done? Consideration is given to the problems of reassignment, retire- 
ment, and termination of services. Who’s to blame — top management? the Personnel 
Department? the Medical Department? While advice and diagnosis is expected of the 
former, the responsibility rests with top management for spotting the problem and 
taking action in time. 
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STIMULATE YOUR EXECUTIVES TO THINK CREATIVELY. F.0D. RANDALL. 
Harvard Business Review. July-August, 1955. Pages 121-128. : 


We pay a price for industrial advancement and the pressure to meet competition. 
With the intensive emphasis in companies on the pursuit of specialization, 
systematization, and control, there is the hazard of having stifled originality, 
imagination, inventiveness. Yet, these assets which make up “creativeness” are 
vital to management which must adapt to new and changing conditions of competition. 
There is urgent need for the right atmosphere or climate in companies in order to tap 
the creative ideas of their executives. In order to stimulate executives to think 
creatively there is aeed for an encouraging atmosphere which permits this kind of 
creative process to operate: (1) sensing (recognizing a problem); (2) preparation 
(gathering data pertinent to the problem); (3) incubation (mulling over the data); (4) 
illumination (recognizing a possible solution); and, (5) verification (testing the pro- 
posed solution). 


What makes the right climate to bring forth creative thinking among executives in a 
company? Here are some of the essentials: (a) availability of information; (b) 
flexibility in work pressures; (c) voice in planning work so that there is no rigidity of 
control; (d) management acceptance of a margin of failures in any policy where 
venturesome and creative thinking is encouraged; and, (e) if executives are to feel 
free to examine, question, and do creative thinking, it is necessary to remove much 
of the bias or conditioned thinking which has become grooved in a company over a 
period of years. 
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THE ART OF DELEGATION. LOUIS A. ALLEN. 
Personnel Journal. July-August, 1955. Pages 86-93. 


A very significant article, reprinted from the journal of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, for personnel managers concerned with executive development of 
line operators. The keynote is sounded in this manner: “Delegation is important 
because, once a man’s job grows beyond his personal capacity, the success of what 
he does is measured largely in terms of work performed for him by other people. The 
critical point in the career of many an executive is reached at the stage when he 
must either learn to delegate or cease to grow in scope and capacity.” The NICB’s 
study of delegation in fifty (50) leading companies conveys the central experiences of 
these companies — that, delegation can be described in understandable terms ; that, 
it can be learned by the executive who is willing to learn; that, the extent and 
quality of his delegation is a measure by which the company gauges his managerial 
ability and his potential for promotion; and, that delegation is closely associated 
with intelligent planning and effective use of manpower. 


The difficulties inherent in delegation are also presented; unwillingness to 
delegate; faulty organizational structure in the company; failure to understand the 
mechanism and processes of delegation; lack of understanding of company policy; 


skepticism of subordinates and their abilities; and, disagreement as to the meaning of 
terms basic to delegation — such as responsibility, authority, and accountability. 
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PERSONNEL STAFFING, ORGANIZATION, AND COSTS 








PERSONNEL GENERALIST: EXPERIENCE AND ADVICE. L.H. COZAD AND 
K. O. WARNER. 
Public Personnel Review. July, 1955. Pages 131-138. 


A generalist personnel program is defined as one where an employee is responsible 

for several aspects of personnel administration and where line officials deal with only 
one personnel staff member on most personnel matters. A survey of 119 federal, state 
and municipal governments showed that 34 had some form of — operation, 6] 
were specialist in organization, and 24 were a combination of the two. This represents 
a definite trend toward some form of generalist program, which the authors interpret as a 
different philosophy of personnel administration that has greater depth than mere 
organization of the office. 


Ten agencies which now have the specialist type of organization had previously 

tried and abandoned the generalist approach. Their reasons are listed, much of which 
involved organizational problems and personal inadequacy of the existing staff plus 
training difficulties. A number of environmental factors which are desirable in a 
generalist program are listed, together with advice as to problems which must be 
Overcome in setting up such a plan. The specialities most generally included ina 
generalist office are listed, and position classification ranked a high third. A number 
of advantages and disadvantages of a generalist program are discussed. It is sug- 
gested that smaller agencies must almost inevitably use this type of organization. 
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PERSONNEL SERVICES FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT: THE NEW YORK 
PROGRAM. H. J. MCFARLAND. 
Public Personnel Review. July, 1955. Pages 148-152. 


The historical development of the civil service merit system in New York State is 
outlined from its inception in 1883 to the present. At present civil service admin- 
istration is mandatory in all jurisdictions of the State, but there are various options. 
The State may administer the program, a city may have its own commission, a 
county commission (which serves:towns and villages), or a personnel officer form 
may be utilized. In order to help the State serve local jurisdictions better, the 
Municipal Service Division was created in 1941. Its services are available without 
cost to local units. 


The Municipal Service Division is a small mobile unit, designed to help local 
government units with their personnel problems. Among other things it suggests 
regulations, does classification work, conducts examinations, designs forms, in- 
stalls procedures, and may help work out a grievance program. The philosophy has 
been one of service rather than control, with reliance being placed on selling 
personnel management services through sound public relations technique. There 
has been some opposition. The author states that this is countered by pointing 
out that personnel practices exist at every level of government (whether they are 
recognized as such or not) and that they should be of the best caliber. 
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WHO’S WHO IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION, ROBERT SALTONSTALL. 
Harvard Business Review. July-August, 1955. Pages 75-83. 


“A carefully thought-out, tailored division of responsibilities would enable line and 
staff people to know not only who’s who in personnel administration but also who 
does what.” This summary view is based on the author’s recognition that much 
confusion exists at all levels of management and that the division of responsibilities 
between staff and line is a perennial problem. The Personnel Director performs line 
functions in his own operation, functional control as a coordinator, and staff 
functioning for top management, department heads, and foremen. 


In order to clarify line and staff responsibilities to re-establish a proper balance in 
personnel management in an organization, Mr. Saltonstall presents in the form of 
several exhibits the distinctions between these responsibilities in the principal 
areas of employment, training, safety, and labor relations. This clarification not only 
relates the roles of each but sets the stage for more intelligent evaluation of the total 
management effort in personnel administration. Only by these measures can we 
achieve what the survey of 250 presidents and personnel directors believe should be 
achieved by personnel managers: “Work through, not around operating people. Build 
up the pes of the foremen instead of trying to make great white fathers out of 
=" Help the supervisor to handle his human relations but don’t take over 

is job. 
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SUPERVISORS: SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 








SUPERVISORS’ AND FOREMEN’S REASONS FOR FRUSTRATION. P.A. BRINKER 
Personnel Journal. July-August, 1955. Pages 101-103. 


The role of the foreman and supervisor is often unclear, ill-defined, and marginal — 
and, therefore, it is abused. It is because of this unclear role that the foreman or 
supervisor experiences the frustration of no sense of belonging either to management 
or to the worker group. 


In his survey of the problems of foremen and supervisors in an oil refinery, Mr. Brinker 
discovered many abuses which resulted in frustration of these individuals. In the 
main,they received no authority and no backing. Communication from top management 
to these individuals was poor. They were simply subordinated and were handed down 
orders to be carried out, without having their own ideas presented or discussed. Fore- 
men seldom received any backing from management in regard to problems of worker 
grievances and discipline. Unlike the workers who are able to have voice through the 
union, foremen had no such representation. Comparably, among the intermediate 
engineering supervisors studied by the author, there were frustrating experiences: no 
sense of belonging to management; lack of authority or support; interference with their 
work projects without sound explanation; inadequate communication and non- 
acceptance of their ideas; by-passing them in having orders handed down for workers; 
etc. This is the account of an oil refinery which is a subsidiary of a major oii cor- 
poration, and the “marginal” character of the supervisor and his frustrations present 

a major problem in management. 
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THE EFFECTIVE SUPERVISOR: AN ORGANIZATION RESEARCH STUDY. 
J. M. PFIFFNER. 
Personnel (American Management Ass’n). May, 1955. Pages 530-540. 


This article is a summary of research work done by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia and involves factors influencing organizational effectiveness. If was found 
that the better supervisors are good team workers, employ personal counseling 
techniques, communicate well with others, listen to their workers, and are also good 
disciplinarians without being overly strict. The study indicates that adherence to 
good human relations practices increases productivity, but that good organization in 
terms of tasks and responsibilities assigned is also necessary. 


Theory of the group social process is discussed, since this seems to explain much of 
the research findings. The author points out that intensive study of a small work 
group by itself is inadequate without also studying the entire organization as well. It 
was found that leaders of the higher production units (the better supervisors) tended 
to have a good opinion of their company. 


A number of other characteristics of the better supervisors are discussed, such as: 
they are not hypercritical; are secure in their jobs; have good relations with their boss; 
and are effective communicators. The key to this study is the indication that team- 
work can be generated scientifically, and a number of ways are mentioned, such as 
inte gration A research and training, employee surveys, supervisory audits, and other 
means. 
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SIX CHANGES THAT AFFECT SUPERVISORS’ JOB PLANNING. L.R. CLARK. 
Personnel Journal. June, 1955. Pages 46-49. 


Through his observations of management changes and as his experiences as Vice 
President of Clark, Channell Inc. (Stamford, Conn,.), the author alerts the audience to 
the following important changes in employee and management attitudes which face the 
supervisor today in his planning and problem-solving: 


*(1) The scope of the supervisor’s duties has been reduced and is more concentrated 
in its reduced area; (2) The worker is no longer pushed, he is led. The worker is no 
longer discharged, he is subjected to helpful discipline; (3) The foreman as a super- 
visor is no longer ‘the management’ in the eyes of the worker; (4) The worker is no 
longer dependent upon his foreman for his security; (5) The worker’s problems are no 
longer exclusively individual. They are, in many plants, to some degree union 
problems; (6) The management-union relationship has to some extent damaged the 
worker-supervisor relationship.” 


These factors have real impact upon the job of the supervisor, and the corresponding 
changes in worker behavior must be recognized. To ignore these changes is to labor 
under a fallacy. The supervisor is now in the position of having to make sound 

yok gata in order to cope with these factors — or else he will fail to make the 
grade. 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 








THE IDENTIFICATION OF ACCIDENT PRONENESS. K. T. JOHNSTONE, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. July, 1955. Pages 293-295. 


Forecasting injuries on the basis of those that have already happened is one respon- 
sibility of the medical department. More is needed in injury control than just mass 
appeal through advertising, talks to groups, and inspection after an accident occurs. 
The approach in one division of General Motors has been to talk individually with 
65 accident-prone individual workers as to how and why their injuries had occurred. 
This is an effort to identify accident-prone individuals rather than the group 
characteristics. 


A number of cases are cited from this group of 65, together with the diagnosis, remedial 
action suggested, and results obtained. Many of these men reduced the number of their 
accidents drastically; others paid no attention to the medical advice and continued 
reporting many injuries. For a given worker there was generally a definite pattern 

of injury, which was removed after the interview, and the person was no longer con- 
sidered a member of the accident-prone group. 


No foreman was aware that these men were more accident-prone than their other 
workers. In many cases the foreman complained that they had no idea the worker had 
reported to the medical department so often, and were unaware that a safety problem 
existed on the job. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING—EFFECT ON THE ACCIDENT FREQUENCY OF 
BUS OPERATORS. H. BRANDALEONE, M.D. AND E. FLAMM. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. July, 1955. Pages 296-298. 


In an effort to improve selection of bus operators in New York city, 178 new - 
operators employed in 1954 were divided into two groups, one acting as a control 

group and the other being given a series of psychological tests. In addition to the 
regular procedure which included an interview, the motorability examination, and 
psycho-physical tests, the experimental group was given the Thurstone Temperament 
Schedule, the Maslow Security-Insecurity tests, and the Standard Examination for 
Transit Employees. These test scores were evaluated against a criterion of accidents 
per man per month; it made no difference whether total number of accidents was used 

or only non-preventable accidents. Experience of the operator was also found 

not to be a factor in number of accidents per man. 


Operators selected as a result of the motorability examination alone had a lower 
accident rate than operators who did not take this test. Those selected by the three 
psychological tests had an even lower accident rate, and a combination of tests and 
the motorability examination was even better than each singly. These differences 
were significant at the 5% level. It was recommended that the motorability test be 
used in conjunction with psychological tests for selecting bus operators. 
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OCCUPATIONAL AND NON-OCCUPATIONAL STRESS-IN RELATION TO 
EMPLOYEE HEALTH. €E. P. LUONGO, M.D. 


Industrial Medicine and Surgery. June, 1955. Pages 242-246. 


Most mental health problems are minor emotional states and are not truly 

psychiatric in nature. Dr. Luongo states that from 85% to 95% can find the solution 
to their problems outside of the psychiatrist’s office. Fatigue cases, second only to 
anxiety, usually result from one of five basic reasons: Pe of incentive or job 
interest; lack of skill or background for promotion; lack of balance between work 
and play; lack of physical exercise; or emotional conflict with less interest in his 
enviroment. 


The approach suggested is one of considering the employee as a total human being, 
not just his occupational self. Through use of this approach employees have often 
been counseled on mental hygiene problems when they would not seek competent help . 
elsewhere. Disabling neuroses and “nervous breakdowns” have thus been reduced 
25% during the six years since 1948. Through some competent person becoming 
interested in their emotional problems, employees receive a feeling of “belonging” 

in their work with the company. Other benefits attributed to this approach at General 
Petroleum Corporation are cited as reduction in difficult human relations problems, 
better utilization of personnel, fewer accidents which can be traced to emotional 
problems, establishment of easier communication channels with employees, improved 
morale, and a better community. 
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PSYCHIATRY IN INDUSTRY—TOMORROW. W. R. POINDEXTER, M.D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. June, 1955. Pages 261-263 


Psychiatrists in industry have been working on the fringes and have not been fully 
Operating members of management. The author believes that a psychiatrist should 
consider a company as his patient, and should treat him on his (the psychiatrist’s) 
own terms rather than the terms of the patient. When a company tells the psychiatrist 
to examine and treat only problem cases which are brought to him, the psychiatrist is 
prevented from making his most significant contribution to management—analysis and 
treatment of disturbed human relations wherever they may arise in the entire company. 
Analysis only of individual patients or small work groups will not accomplish this 
main purpose. There is much greater potential for his services for the benefit of the 
individuals and the company. 


The team approach is essential in this “treating the company” concept. Since he 
needs to know as much about the individual workers as possible, as much about group 
structures within the plant as possible, information about the plant itself, information 
regarding business and industrial practices, etc., obviously additional specialists 

are needed as members of the team. Such members as sociologists, psychologists , 

and human relations experts are needed, and the size of the groups should be sufficient 
so that data gathered will be current. Otherwise the team will find itself working 

with data that has become virtually useless and outdated. This is the author’s 

view of psychiatry in industry “tomorrow.” 
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THE ALCOHOLIC IN INDUSTRY—AND HIS REHABILITATION. J. |. ROBERTS, 
M.D. AND E. A. RUSSO, M. D. 
Industrial Medicine and Surgery. June 1955. Pages 269-272. 


For the purpose of analysis and treatment several types of problem drinkers are 
suggested. (1) Chronic excessive drinkers who simply drink more than most people 
and who at times have a hangover or are ill the next day; these are usually corrected 
by warning of loss of job; (2) Reactive drinkers o¢casionally crink heavily because 
of some difficulty at home or at work; they can be helped by psychiatric therapy 

and removal of the difficulty; (3) Neurotic or psychotic drinkers are those most 
likely to end up on skid row or in a psychopathic hospital; they are the most 
difficult to treat and show less promise of rehabilitation. The extent to which 

their job performances are affected varies with the intensity of these types. 


Several surveys of problem drinkers in industry are discussed and criticized by the 
authors, usually on the grounds of faulty methodology. From a check of an industry 
with 1800 employe es over a period of 15 years, not one case of fatal injury was 
found to be due to alcoholism. The New England Electric System is described in 
some detail. Its chief features are that problem drinkers are comsidered to be ill 


. during the course of their treatment, the treatment is handled by outside clinics 


rather than the company physician, and a patient is allowed no more than one 
relapse before he is fired. 
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THE PENALTY FOR INDUSTRIAL NOISE. RICHARD M. MCKEON. 
S. J. Manage Magazine. July 1955. Pages 45-48. 


Industrial noise represents wasted energy, reduced efficiency, and undesirable 
working conditions. Management now recognizes noise as an occupational hazard, 
and is attacking it through organized noise-reduction programs. Three main areas 
are being studied: degrees of deafness and the intensity of decibels required to 
cause them; loss in efficient operation; and costly claims for loss of hearing 

due to industrial noise, which are being paid under compensation legislation. 


Organized labor is becoming alert to.the problem, and unions are lending support to 
legislative measures in several states to establish greater awards for hearing loss. 
Acoustical treatment of office buildings, schools and factories has increased greatly 
in the last twenty years. In 1954 $50,000,000 worth of acoustical equipment was sold, 
an increase of 10 percent over 1953. 


In addition, many companies are establishing audiometric testing programs , whereby 
each posses: ability to hear is made a matter of record. Workers are advised if 
their hearing requires attention. The author urges industry to concentrate on the 
noise problem through united efforts with labor, the medical profession, and noise- 
reduction and audiometric testing programs. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 








SOCIO-PERCEP TION: KEY TO GOOD HUMAN RELATIONS. EUGENE E. 
JENNINGS. 
Office Management. July, 1955. Pages 26-27. 


In the first of a series of articles, Professor Jennings of Michigan State stresses the 
need for office executives to cultivate an understanding of human motivations. He 
says that failure of many executives in the human relations area is a result of in- 
sensitivity to people, and failure to make use of one’s perceptive abilities. He defines 
socio-perception as our orientation to the space about us, and our awareness to it 
determines how we behave. Since we are all observing all the time, we can improve. 


Some of the pitfalls in understanding people are listed as follows: familiarity with 
people often breeds insensitivity to the signals we are receiving; we pay attention to 
human relations problems too late, at a time when a crisis has arisen and the time for 
cool consideration has passed; and experience in dealing with people does not 
necessarily mean understanding. 


The author warns that possession of understanding does not mean that the owner will 
practice it in day-to-day problems. The real need for each of us is to look about and 
make ourselves aware of what is happening. To do this, we will have to become 
trained observers of the scene around us, and of our role in creating it. 
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THE EFFECT OF GROUPING SCALE ITEMS IN UNION-ATTITUDE MEASURE- 
MENT. W.K. KIRCHNER AND W. H. UPHOFF. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. June, 1955. Pages 182-183. 


The problem investigated was the grouping of similar items on an opinion question- 
naire, as opposed to placing them at random throughout the questionnaire. Two pre- 
vious studies indicate that grouping of items has little or no effect on responses, 
even when the groups were clearly labelled. 


In the current study a 77-item questionnaire on members’ attitudes towards unions 
was distributed to two union groups—an all male industrial local and an all female 
clothing manufacturer local. Half of each group were given the grouped items form, 
and half were given the ungrouped items form. Items were grouped into seven general 
categories. Responses of the two groups were compared. There was no pattern of 
differences, with only one of the 12 comparisons being statistically significant. The 
female union group had higher scores on the mixed questionnaires, while the male 
union group had higher scores on the grouped ones. The authors state that this is not 
rs line with some of their other studies, which indicate no appreciable differences 
ue to sex. 


The conclusion is drawn that grouping of items on an attitude questionnaire has no 
consistent effect on average scores of a group. This is in line with previous findings. 
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TOP-SACRED SCIENTISTS? H. E. KRUGMAN. 
Personnel (American Management Ass’n). July, 1955. Pages 45-46. 


There should be less on the way of a special attitude of “sacred” quality of the 
scientists or references to the “geniuses” and temperament of “eccentricity.” There 
should be, on the other hand, more serious effort on the part of management to do 
whatever is practical to increase the effectiveness and productivity of the scientists. 


There is no great difference in intelligence between scientists and other kinds of 
workers. Nor is there any great difference in — to their personality and attitude 
toward their jobs. The author cites several studies (in a pharmaceutical research 
snag atomic power plant, and an electronics company) in which the results 
indicate a relatively easy adjustment of scientists to their industrial work environment. 
Management which tends to regard scientists as different is all the more handicapped 
in its attempts to understand them. They simply want to do a good job of being scient 
Scientists and to be appreciated for it. Among the things which they want most are: 
recognition — by supervisors of how well they’re doing; information — to be informed 
so there is no unnecessary secrecy or duplication of effort; efficiency — facilities for 
getting the job done; staf/ assistance — to be relieved of red tape and paperwork; 
definite assignments — to follow through on jobs they have started; and, professional 
affiliations — management’s encouragement that they participate in professional 
societies and conferences. 
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COMMUNICA TION 








GETTING BETTER RESULTS FROM POST-APPRAISAL INTERVIEWS.  S. J. 
HAYDEN. b 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n). May, 1955. Pages 541-550. 


A typical interview is discussed of the type which is commonly used when a super- 
visor is not satisfied with some aspectof a subordinate’s performance. The boss 
does the talking, thinking, planning, and suggesting things for the subordinate to do 
in order to improve. The author maintains that until the employee himself feels the 
need, he will not improve or will only do so superficially. This is especially true 
when a man’s attitudes or feelings are involved. What should be done is long-range 
constant employee-supervisor counseling, rather than one neat package interview each 
year or when things go wrong. 


Verbatim records are given of actual interviews in which the boss does all the 
thinking, with lack of subsequent results. Common errors pointed out are when the 
boss “orders” his subordinate to improve, pleads with him, ignores the basic problem, 
provides amateur psychoanalytical advice, and makes all the suggestions himself. 


Two types of listening are explained—the passive approach where the boss listens 

but fails to lead the conversation by non-directive remarks, and the active approach. 
In the latter, attention is skillfully focused on key feelings and problems. A better 

insight into the feelings of the subordinate is the goal. 
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A NEW LOOK AT MANAGEMENT COMMUNICATION.  F. E. FISCHER. 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n). May, 1955. Pages 487-495. 


Four reasons are given why management has “lost its way” in the field of com- 
munication: (1) the form has been mistaken for the substance of communication; 
(2) communication has been considered as a simple problem rather than a complex 
one; (3) too much talking and not enough listening; and (4) a basic lack of under- 
standing of the subject. The first step recommended is to improve the executive’s 
personal skill as a sender and receiver of messages. Ten requirements of an 
effective program are given. 


The communication process is divided into five steps, which are developed. (1) 
Clear formulation of the idea in the sender’s mind. (2) Participation of others, 

to gather new and critical ideas as well as to aid in subsequent motivation. (3) 
Transmission to those who will be responsible for carrying out the message. (4) 
Motivating the recipient to want to carry out the idea. (5) Evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the message. 


An executive must set an example that will clearly indicate to all below him in the 
organization his belief in the importance of communication. The author also maintains 
that most executives can improve their abilities to communicate, given proper training. 
In the final analysis, however, the important thing is what an executive does rather 
than what he says in regard to practices of communication within the company. 
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ey BARGAINING: A MEDIUM OF EMPLOYEE COMMUNICATION. 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n). July, 1955. Pages 80-84. 


Communication at Campbell Soup Company involves front-line supervisors under- 
standing the company’s philosonhy, policies, and programs, and implementing these 
on their day-to-day relationships with employees and union representatives. This is 
particularly applicable in regard to the company’s labor relations philosophy and the 
kind of communication which helps people understand berter the conditions of the 
contract under which they are operating. Among other precepts of communication, 
the supervisors must know the company-union contract and its rules, and, they must 
understand the role of the steward. The communication is especially important for 
supervisors in listening to a grievance, asking the basic questions, getting the 
facts, taking “time out” to study the situation before making a decision, and using 
common sense in making the supervisory ruling. 


Sound communication of this type must be based upon a sound bargaining attitude 
which leads to collective bargaining rather than “collective arguing.” Management 
at Campbell prides itself in using language which is clear, simple, and easily 
understood by all parties concerned in rm ll relations matters. To reinforce the total 


pattern, the Personnel Department is expected to use various means for 
communicating the labor relations philosophy and policy to front-line supervisors, 
and, the front-line supervisors are expected to establish the best kind of personnel 
relations with each of their employees within this philosophy and understanding of 
labor relations. 
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ON THE FIRING LINE. W. E. SCHEER. 
Office Management. June, 1955. Pages 34-36, 70, 72. 


Although many companies have well-planned hiring techniques, most have no 
planned techniques for firing employees. The author gives five major reasons why 
most employees are discharged: (1) for cause, such as dishonesty; (2) disobedience 
of orders; (3) personality conflicts; (4) poor performance; and (5) lack of interest. In 
only the first category is it easy to fire the offending employee. 


Often supervisors put up with an employee over a period of time for some reason, and 
then fire him for something entirely different but more convenient—this makes it 
difficult to explain to the employee. Many supervisors want to retain the right to fire 
employees, but expect someone else (such as the personnel office) to break the bad 
news. The effect of firing employees is of concern since it may seriously affect the 
company’s reputation with the general public, especially in a small town. 


A termination interview should have three purposes—to give reasons, to find out 
how the discharged employee may be helped, and to part company as friends. When- 
ever possible, considerations such as terminal pay should be offered. Since there 
is little information on firing techniques, the author personnel officials to write 
and tell him of any techniques which they have evolved. The author is Personnel 
Director, Blue Cross — Blue Shield, Chicago, Illinois. 
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GETTING THE FACTS ON EMPLOYEE RESIGNATIONS: AN EXIT INTERVIEW 
PROGRAM. R. D. MELCHER. 
Personnel (American Management Ass’n). May, ¥955. Pages 504-514. 


This article reports the use of an exit interview in a laboratory employing a high 
percentage of technical and scientific personnel. The attempt was to discover the 
real reasons people left their organization. Tables and charts are included which 
break down the major reasons for quitting into shop, clerical, and professional 
personnel catagories. The exit form. involved the employee filling out certain data 
on one side and answering an opinion survey on the other. The interview was both 
structured and non-directive in part. 


Major reasons (over half) for leaving was given as “another job”, with promotion, 
moving, and health ranking next for professional personnel. Non-professionals gave 
the same reasons, but moving and health was the major reason—again over half. 

It appeared that the professional employees either were more disturbed about their 
work experience, or that they were more willing to express their criticism. Low 
pay and lack of advancement were cited frequently by non-professionals, while 
professional employees were more concerned with the accomplishments of their 
work units. 


While non-professional employees were willing to work again for the laboratory, 
professional men were not. They were especially reluctant to return to their old 
work group, which indicated more dissatisfaction with the quality of supervision. 
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EXIT INTERVIEWS: DO THEY PAY? L. THIS. 
Personnel Journal. June, 1955. Pages 58-60, 70. 


In 1943 the Red Cross began using exit interviews as a salvage operation, but 
now finds that this is one of the least potent advantages of such a technique. 
The author states that their main benefit has come from the improved public 
relations with those who leave. Several cases are cited. 


Other advantages ate listed, such as the mpocremane of procedures which are 
necessary when an employee resigns. It helps prevent mistakes in such pro- 

cedures and provides fora consistent interpretation of rules and benefits. In addition, 
exit interviews help to point out areas where there is faulty administration, poor 
personnel policies, or unsatisfactory supervision. Originally these interviews were 
held at the central office, but transferring this function to the field supervisors has 
made them more aware of their personnel functions without resulting in sacrifice of 
the adequacy of the interviews themselves. 


Some of their problems have arisen in connection with the benefit of keeping good 
employees from resigning. Cases are mentioned where these salvage operations 

were interpreted by employees as a method of sea ahead in the organization— 
threaten to resign. Because of this some employees were released involuntarily 
after they had previously been “salvaged” toliowing their original exit interview. 
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NEW DIRECTIONS IN EFFECTIVE USE OF WOMANPOWER. 


Employment Security Review. May, 1955. Pages 11-13. 


A. K, LEOPOLD. 





Proceedings of the Labor Department’s conference on effective use of womanpower 
last March are described. David Sarnoff, chairman of RCA, stated that half of the 
workers in the electronics industry are women. He believes that women should train 
themselves to meet the rising demand for technical and engineering skills. Although 
automation may involve “uncomfortable periods of transition”, the ultimate result 
will be greater productivity and fuller employment. 


Employment opportunities for women are especially promising in the humanitarian 
occupations—teaching, nursing, physical therapy, medicine, public health, social 
work. There are more coming opportunities for women over 35 and for part-time work. 
Librarians, teachers and welfare workers are presently so saturated with women that 
many well-qualified men will not go into these “feminine” occupations. For this 
reason it will be good for society as a whole for the spread of women’s occupations 
to be increased. 


In the conference there was a tendency for social scientists to be more optimistic of 
the employment opportunities for women than were the women who spoke from actual 
experience. It was stated that a women must be better prepared, more flexible, and 
able to get along with others better than men in order for her to rise to responsible 
positions. 
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NOTES ON THE USE OF GROUP ORAL TESTS. 8B. BERGER AND S. 
HABERMAN. 
Public Personnel Review. July, 1955. Pages 143-147. 


Use of the group oral technique. is described in filling a position as Examiner, 

Board of Education, in New York city last year. The examination function consisted 
of a four-part written test, an oral experience test, and a technical group oral 
examination. The latter is emphasized in this article. Two group orals were held 
for the 17 candidates, who were divided into three groups, and the composition of 
the smaller groups were changed for the second group oral session. A personal 
interview followed, based largely on questions unanswered by the group oral for each 
individual candidate. 


Candidates were given 30 minutes to study a description of the subject for discussion, 
before the examination began. A chairman, who was a member of the examining 

team, started the discussion and then did not participate in any way thereafter. Each 
examiner rated each candidate on 36 questions in the three broad areas of technical 
competence, ability to communicate, and manner. Tentative ratings were made by 
each examiner after the group oral, after which questions were decided on to be asked 
each of the candidates in their personal i interview. Candidates were given their 

final rating after this interview and a discussion by all members of the examining 
panel. There is developing.a healthy respect for the group oral as a test 

medium in personnel selection. 
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RECRUITING ENGINEERS: SOME “SELLING POINTS® FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM-SIZE COMPANIES. G. F. HAGGER. 
Personnel (American Management Ass'n). May, 1955. Pages 550-554. 


Recruiting problems of the small and medium-size technical firm are discussed, 
together with some of the approaches used by the Aero Supply Company—a producer 
of aircraft components. The company does not enjoy as wide reputation as the 

“giants” of industry, and is located in a rural area far froma metropolitan center. 
Some of the problems are its distance from other companies, the locale, housing, 
lack of educational facilities, and small size. 


Some of their methods of overcoming these handicaps are given. (1) Hiring a few 
promising students for summer jobs; they subsequently often go to work with the 
company afterthey graduate; (2) Planning special educational programs; (3) Constant 
scouting by all employees for local engineers; (4) Maintaining industry-wide com- 
petitive salary scale; (5) Recruiting sales talks based on unique advantages of a 
small firm, some of which are (a) the opportunity to work directly with top talent, 

(b) opportunity for individual responsibility of ahigh order,(c) emphasis of the over- 
all nature of the work, (d) job satisfaction which comes from seeing his work roll off 
the production line after only a short time, and (e) diversification of the engine ering 
activities—an engineer brome: on a variety of different problems simultaneously. 
These are some recruitment approaches suggestive of what a small company might 
do in seeking engineers. 
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a Oa ARE RECRUITMENT BROCHURES? J. J. JENSEN AND W. J. 
" Personnel (American Management Ass'n), May, 1955. Pages 555-561. 


A list of recruitment topics was developed which should be useful in a college 
recruiting booklet. College placement officers were asked to comment on their 
relative importance, and a number of existing booklets were subsequently evaluated. 
This article lists the topics considered to be most important, plus a scoring method 
for determining to what extent a given booklet is considered adequate. 


Topics listed as most important to college seniors were: tenure, promotion, salary, 
working hours, training facilities, hiring policy, vacations, health insurance, financial 
benefits, and relocation policy. Company history, policy, ‘and biographies of 
executives were considered as less than average in importance. On the other hand, 
company policy and history was by far the most frequently covered topic ina random 
sample of 58 company recruiting booklets, while many of the areas listed above were 
almost entirely ignored. As an example, only three booklets carried information on 
the most important topic—tenure. Tables on important topics and company booklet 
coverage are given. 


Some suggestions are given as to coverage, manner of presentation, type of language, 
allocation of space, and mechanical shape the booklets should take. The problem of 
how to give salary information is also discussed in some detail. If recruitment And 
brochures are to be effective it is well for companies to capitalize on such scientific 
findings and “pointers”. 
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SENIOR WORKERS PLEASE EMPLOYERS. L. C. WILLIAMSON. 
Employment Security Review. May, 1955. Pages 3-5. 


This article describes a “hire the older worker” campaign conducted in Memphis 

by the local office of the Tennessee Department of Employment Security. First, 
the “statistics to prove it” were obtained from various sources, and test results 
were analyzed for older workers (over 45) to show that they are not necessarily 
slower or find it more difficult to get along with others. Additional insurance costs 
were found to be very low, but company retirement policies posed a problem. 
Several concerns who hired older workers found that turnover among older workers 
was much lower than for younger workers. 


Armed with this information announcements were mailed to 2000 employers, mostly to 
home-owned industries. Response in terms of job offers was slow, meagre, and 
disheartening, but some organizations have been helpful. A local children’s 

hospital has placed a number of older workers in the diet kitchen, where they have 
proved to be excellent workers. 


Extra-careful selective placement is believed by the author to be the best method. 
Many of the older applicants are encouraged to take vocational courses so that they 
will attain specialized abilities which would be especially useful to prospective 
employers. Many older workers follow this advice. 
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A YARDSTICK FOR APPLICANT SERVICES. N. B. HADSELL. 
Employment Security Review. April1955. Pages 12-16. 


An effort to organize and analyze applicant services comparable to that done for 
employment service was recently carried out by the Nebraska Division of Employ- 
ment Security. A pilot study was run in the Lincoln office to obtain a specific tally 
of services rendered to individual applicants. All applications taken during a 
selected month were involved, and the pertinent data was put on punch cards. 
Service to applicants was defined as: call-in, selection interview, referral, place- 
ment, testing, counseling, special job-finding effort, special job-finding placement, 
or unemployment insurance claim. 


Some of the results obtained covered the following areas: overall Lincoln office 
operations (percentage of total operations for each category); comparison of service 
to various applicant groups, such as veteran and non-veteran, men and women, etc.; 
service to the handicapped; proportion of younger and older workers entering the 
placement process and the type of service seudbends educational levels of applicants 
and services rendered each group; speed of call-in and results of this activity; etc. 
The study indicated strengths and weaknesses of applicant services for the irst 
time, and from the mass of accumulated statistics enough data is available to 

allow careful scrutiny of areas in which weaknesses were apparent. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION 








DEVELOPING EFFECTIVE INCENTIVES FOR MANAGEMENT: A REVIEW OF 
CURRENT PRACTICES. D. H. ROSENSTEEL. 
Personnel (American Management Ass’n). May, 1955. Pages 520-529 


It is emphasized that purely financial incentives are not enough to encourage all 
employees to put forth maximum effort, but that they are important. A number of 
problems are discussed which bear on the question of what kind of incentive plan 
is best for a given situation, and several examples are cited. 


There should be adequate pay differential between the highest paid workers and first 
line supervisors. Further, the amount of additional money paid when an employee is 
promoted should be large enough to provide adequate incentive—10% at the $8000 
level and greater at the higher levels. 


AMA surveys show that 45% of companies use a bonus as an incentive to manage- 
ment. The form varies—from discretionary plans where everything is divided at the 
end of the year, to plans where each participant knows how much and what percentage 
he will get according to various profits of the company. Many companies use per- 
formance appraisals as at least part of the basis for bonus payments, and many limit 
the maximum amount any individual may receive in any year. The average bonus 
payment to top level executives is about 50% of their annual salary. Other sup- 
plementary incentives are discussed, such as retirement and stock purchase plans. 
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WHAT “GAW" MEANS TO MANAGEMENT. T. L. WHISLER. 
Dun's Review and Modern Industry. June, 1955. Pages 48, 50, 52, 54, 56. 


Possible changes in management policy which would be necessitated by a 
guaranteed annual wage are discussed. The overall change would seem to be that 
a labor force is now treated as part of the fixed costs, and ways and means must 
be found to keep this labor force busy. 


The area of personnel management is one of the most obvious to be affected. A 
number of facts about workers and supervisors are discussed, such as the present 
trend toward specialization, which the author states should be reversed. The need 
will be for more generalists who can do many different jobs, and who can be 
assigned to different departments as production patterns shift. It is important to 
prevent workers from generating a feeling of possessiveness about certain jobs 
and certain machines with which “ tend to identify themselves. Development of 
such generalist workers will quite likely cause an increased leadership burden on 
the part of supervisors, since these workers are likely to have more initiative and 
independence. 

Motivation of individual workers and group incentives are discussed, within the 
framework of adding as little to fixed costs as possible. Diversification and 
non-standardization of products are also mentioned. These are some early im- 
plications of the movement toward “GAW” — the guaranteed annual wage. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AND THE MUNICIPAL PERSONNEL OFFICERS. 
T. J. PLUNKETT. 
Public Personnel Review. July, 1955. Pages 139-142. 


Municipal personnel officers have become more and more involved in collective 
bargaining with labor unions over the past few years, until many now spend much of 
their time in such matters. Laws have generally recognized the right of municipal 
employees to organize and bargain collectively, which means that many conditions 
of employment such as wage rates are not determined exclusively through manage- 
ment discretion as they were in the past. 


The personnel officer is suggested as the management staff. member best suited for 
this bargaining procedure because of his knowledge of pay plans, labor market 
conditions, and personnel administration. However, many personnel officers are 
unwilling to accept this new responsibility since it does not carry the same pleasant 
rewards as the more traditional aspects of "maps management. Further, it is 
argued by some that when the personnel officer participates in bargaining sessions 
he undermines the employee's confidence which has been built up in him as their 
“friend at the court.” 


The author does not agree with these objections to this dual role of the personnel 
officer, and maintains that this is an advancing trend which is now well under way. 
He sees it is a challenge to the skill and resourcefulness of the personnel officer. 
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TRAINING 








EVALUATION OF A HUMAN RELATIONS TRAINING COURSE. CLYDE F. 
BLOCKER. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. May-June 1955. Pages 7-8, 46. 


Mr. Blocker describes a study of a human relations training program over three years. 
A group of fifteen supervisors was chosen at random from 78 in the company studied. 
They were classified into “authoritarian” or “democratic” groups, based on a two-year 
observation of their behavior on the job. Specific supervisory actions were labeled as 
“authoritarian” or “democratic” and used to divide the group. Members were then put 
through a series of ten two-hour training sessions over an eight-month period, followed 
by three months of evaluation. During this period, supervisory behavior and attitudes 
toward subordinates were analyzed through a study of interviews they had with 
employees. 


While the discussion does not go into very much detail concerning the methodology 
involved in the study, the results of this analysis showed that authoritarian super- 
visors continued to use the same pattern of behavior in their interviews as did 
democratic supervisors. The author feels this indicates human relations programs do 
little, if anything, to change attitudes or behavior, and says that basic changes in 
attitudes require constant training over a long period of time. He states that group 
training must be supplemented by a consistent policy framework within which 
supervisors can feel secure in working with their employees. 
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ARE WE GETTING OUR MONEY’S WORTH OUT OF SUPERVISORY TRAINING? 
JACK L. DYER. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. May-June 1955. Pages 2-4, 47-52. 


The author, Training Director of the Cebriver Plant, Celanese Corp. of America, 
poses one of management’s biggest problems — the need for better supervisors and 
how to get them. He observes that most supervisory training programs of the human 
relations skills type are based on the assumption that if you train the people who 
deal directly with the human relations problems, i.e. the first-line supervisor, most 
of these problems will be eliminated. He refutes this by saying that only the top 
management levels can effectively make changes, and that they are the group which 
should receive primary training in human relations skills and actively participate in 
training lower levels of supervision. Perhaps, by executive coaching of supervisors. 


Top management should undertake a penetrating analysis of the practices and policies 
of the a sa levels in the organization. Training needs cannot be effectively 
evaluated by analyzing the manifestations at first-line supervision level of problems 
created at the top. The article suggests a self-audit should be carried out by top 
management prior to beginning supervisory training. 


The author recommends top management center emphasis in supervisory training on 

two primary needs of every supervisor and employee: security and opportunity to 
develop individual capacities and skills. He stresses that supervisors’ attitudes can 
only be changed through changes in the climate above them. If top management is 

not getting its money’s worth out of supervisory training, it must often place the 

blame on itself. (212-55) 











HOW WISCONSIN TRAINS HIGHWAY ENGINEERS AND AIDES. WwW. L. HAAS. 
State Government. July 1955. Pages 159-162; 167. 


During the past two years the Wisconsin Highway Commission has developed a pair 
of training programs designed to remedy the crucial shortage of engineers. One is 
for college graduate engineers, and is designed to increase their job effectiveness 
as quickly as possible. The other is for training high school graduates in the less 
advanced engineering areas so they can relieve the college graduates of some of 
this sub-engineering type of work. Mr. Haas, Director of Administration for the 
Commission, emphasizes their value to the state in these times of scarce engineers. 


Graduate engineers go through eighteen months of rotating assignments designed to 
give them a rapid understanding of the organization and its activities. Each 
engineer’s assignments are tailored to the individual and the only requirement is 

that he cover all phases of the program. Pace and sequence of assignments can be 
highly flexible. The actual-training is done by the districts, which rate the trainee 
on his work assignments. High school trainees go through an eighteen-months 
program of assignments in accordance with their abilities and the needs of the 
districts. A six-week school for trainee-surveyors was conducted in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin in 1954. At the conclusion of their training, men in both 
programs are given promotional opportunities. 
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MANAGEMENT-SUPERVISOR RELATIONSHIPS PROGRAM REVEALS TRAINING 
NEEDS. €E. W. WELLS. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. May-June 1955. Pages 21-22. 


In order to foster a supervisory development program, the author set up a course in 
Management-Supervisory Relationships instituted by the Training Staff of Hercules 
Powder Company at Sunflower Ordnance Works, Kansas. The two major subjects of 
discussion were (1) the role of supervision in the organization and (2) the company 
operating policy for supervisors. A total of seventy supervisors, divided into six 
groups, met for five days of conferences. 


Subject matter included commandments of good organization, company policies, 
personnel problems, job performance, etc. Questionnaires were distributed at the 
opening session to give supervisors an idea of the points on which the program was 
to be evaluated upon its completion. An analysis of replies indicated higher level 
supervision gave constructive criticism while the lower levels made few comments. 


The most useful items in the course agenda were as follows (in order of preference): 
knowledge and interpretation of personnel practices; organizational and administrative 
responsibilities; accounting and payroll responsibilities; discussion of operating 
practices; interdepartmental problems; others. Courses perceived to be most needed 
were: duties and responsibilities of supervisors and management; company operating 
policies; labor-management and union contract; foremanship selection and training, 
human relations; other. 
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A WORKING APPRENTICE PROGRAM ~— WITH E. S. HELP. GORDON DECOSS. 
Employment Security Review. April1955. Pages 24-25. 


Orgeon’s experience with its apprenticeship program over a period of years is 
described in terms of its benefits to the State and the some 1,600 craftsmen who are 
trained each year. The State sponsors and maintains an active program through its 
Department of Labor and with the participation of labor and management, coordinated 
by a State Apprenticeship Council. The State Employment Service assists by con- 
ducting a testing, counselling, and placement program in high schools throughout 
the state. Twenty-six local offices make available a detailed explanation of the 
needs of industry to interested young persons. 


Once a youth has selected a potential vocation, the local Apprenticeship Committee 
interviews him and discusses his choice with him: After joint agreement on his plan, 
he is tested for the aptitudes the craft requires. Once he has passed interview and 
tests, the Committee keeps an eye on his progress, both on the job and in evening 
schools all apprentices must attend. 


Labor organizations throughout the State, cooperating with the Department of Labor 
and the p ements Council, determine the ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
workers to be trained each year. This control prevents too many beginners from 
going into any one craft. 


(215-55) 

















GOVERNMENT OFFICE PEOPLE EAGER FOR JOB TRAINING. Q. W. GUERIN. 
Personnel Journal, June, 1955. Pages 55-57. 


The Navy’s Electronic Supply Office at Great Lakes reports the results of its efforts 
to encourage the 1350 employees to develop themselves through Navy correspondence 
courses, night school, and courses conducted within the organization. Over 225 
enrolled in the correspondence courses during the past 18 months and 85 completed 
at least one course. The heaviest enrollment consisted of clerks and typists 

taking the basic electronics course. While completion of these courses does not 
qualify an employee for promotion, selecting officials consider this when filling 
vacancies through promotion. 


Night courses attracted 96 employees, and despite the fact that no reimbursement 
for these courses could be paid by the government, ESO had the highest per capita 
percentage of any firm in the area attending school. In response to surveys con- 
ducted, the organization plans to conduct several after-hours courses on thé 
premisés. Much of this will be designed to supplement the on-the-job training which 
employees receive, such as refresher courses for typing and shorthand. Supervisors 
are required to attend a course in supervisory training. 


Results of a reading improvement course are reported wherein average gains of 45% 
were achieved in reading speed and 6% in comprehension after a series of 20 sessions. 
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HOW LEYLAND TRAIN THEIR BOY MANAGERS. TREVOR HOLLOWAY. 
Personnel Management and Industrial Equipment. July 1955. Pages 27-28. 


An apprenticeship program which offers flexibility and opportunity is the way Leyland 
Motors, Ltd., a British company, describes its Trade Apprenticeship Scheme. Boys 
up to the age of 16 or 17 have the chance to become tradesmen fully skilled in the 
craft of their choice by the time they reach 21, or on completing the qualifying period. 


Special features of the plan are as follows: boys are given special preliminary train- 
ing up to the age of 16; instruction is carried out in the Apprentices’ Training Center, 
a factory within a factory; special care is taken to stress safety procedures at work; 
part-time studies are compulsory up to the age.of 18, and there is a scholarship 

plan enabling promising apprentices to continue their studies to degrees. Flexibility 
is maintained by allowing trainees to change their vocation up to the end of eight 
months of preliminary instruction at the Training Center. 


The general tenor of the article stresses the need for giving the apprentice increased 
mobility and responsibility, and full opportunity to advance at his fastest rate. It 
indicates the British are putting just as much emphasis as we are on the need for an 
increased reservoir of trained craftsmen. 
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INTRODUCTION OF READING TRAINING PROGRAMS IN BUSINESS AND 
INDUSTRY. A.W. MACDONALD AND K. W. BALDRIDGE. 
Jour. of the Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. May-June 1955. Pages 16-20, 
44-45. 


Exploring the increasing trend of industry to introduce reading improvement programs, 
this article suggests points which management should consider when establishing 

a course. The authors, based on their experience at Babcock and Wilson Company 
and The Reading Laboratory, Inc. of New York, feel management deserves answers 
on the anticipated benefits of such a program, and outline an “amortization of 
training” table intended to show the rate at which the training pays for itself. 


The following procedure is discussed as effective and economical in setting up the 
program: testing — to determine the individual’s verbal ability, reading rate, and 
percentage of comprehension; ophthalmograph recording of eye movements on film 
strips to determine the extent and nature of reading irregularities; and telebinocular 
checking of eye difficulties so that extreme cases can be referred to specialists. 
Four reading skills are stressed as basic to effective reading habits: mechanical, 
selective, adaptive and semantic. 


After discussing such subjects as feasibility of company-administered programs and 
coverage at all management levels, the article concludes by stressing the need to 
determine how much reading each individual’s job requires. This must be done 

before proper presentation of the need for reading improvement can be made to 
management and persons taking the training. (218-55) 















THE PLACE OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN AN ENTERPRISE SOCIETY. 
GEORGE C. FORD. 
Jour. of Amer. Soc. of Training Directors. May-June 1955. Pages 9-13. 


Defining in-service training as everything done to develop new employees’ ability 

to do their job, to make individuals more efficient and to prepare them for advancement, 
the author stresses the importance of the field to management. He feels management 
must recognize that in-service training must be done, that it will cost money, and 

that it may be difficult to evaluate. 


The author contends that training fails when those responsible for the programs forget 
the purely staff nature of their function. This results in lack of interest and respon- 
sibility in the training on the part of management. The author sums up his 
philosophy by urging training people to “work themselves out of a job,” leaving the 
—— ‘eed to those to whom the trainees report. This is a basic principle 
and goal. 


There is also discussion of certain specific failures of training which can be avoided 
by the training officér, by proper planning of subject matter, thorough preparation of 
presentations, careful selection of training techniques and materials, adequate 
follow-up, good physical conditions, correct size of training group, best use of 
outside consultants, etc. In conclusion, training must not Ceceme so “professional” 
that it is set apart from day-to-day operations. 


(219-55) 
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DEVELOPING A VA COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY TRAINING PROGRAM: A 
CASE HISTORY OF UNIVERSITY-HOSPITAL COOPERATION. A. S. THOMPSON 
AND OTHERS. 

The American Psychologist. July, 1955. Pages 283-288. 


The first university-VA Hospital training program for the position of Counseling 
Psychologist (Vocational) is described involving Columbia University and the 
Veterans Administration training unit for New York City. Since a combination of 
scientific interest with skill in interpersonal relationships is necessary for such 
work, greater care was used in the selection process. Selection to this program is 
made at the end of the first year of graduate work at the university. University 
consultants and VA training heads confer on these selections, as well as on sub- 
sequent assignment and progress of the students throughout the five-year training 
period. A number of benefits zesulting from this consultation are mentioned. 


During the first two years the bulk of training is done at the university, with the 
student becoming generally acquainted with hospital routine. The third year is about 
half-and-half, and the final two years are mostly individual hospital assignments plus 
research and preparation of a doctoral thesis. Assignments are generally similar, but 
are geared to the individual student’s interest and ability. Although no position in a 
VA hospital. is promised at the end of this period, the major purpose of the program is to 
develop a pool of potential VA counseling psychologists. 


(220-55) 











A MEANS OF TRAINING: “INDUSTRIAL” FIELD TRIP. T. A. HARDY. 
Employment Security Review. May, 1955. Pages 18-20. 


Since few interviewers in a public employment office have had extensive industrial 
experience, field trips to local industries have long been recommended procedure. 
This article describes a field trip to one of the large hotels on Florida’s “Gold 
Coast”, which represents local industry to the Fort Lauderdale employment office. 
Most employment interviewers think they know what constitutes hotel occupations, 
but they are not aware of the complexities of resort hotel management. 


At the hotel the group first went to the auditorium where various hotel staff members 
explained their personnel practices and operating problems. The benefits which the 
hotel gave its employees, their food and living quarters, preference given to local 
applicants, medical service and recreation facilities were discussed. Following this 
the group went on a conducted tour of the hotel, visiting the print shop, linen room, 
laundry, housekeeping department, food service and other facilities. They also 
visited the personnel office where local personnel operations were discussed. 


Immediate result of the trip was an order for 32 employees. The tour was considered 
sufficiently satisfying to be followed by a visit the bookkeeping division of a local 
bank and to plan a number of subsequent tours to other establishments in the area 
which use the services of the state employment service. 
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FEEDBACK: A METHOD OF EVALUATING AND IMPROVING MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING. C. B. HEDRICK. 
Personnel (American Management Ass’n). July, 1955. Pages 16-29. 


The Associate Director of the Industrial Relations Division, Procter & Gamble 
Company, pleads the case for a systematic method of assessing the value of manage- 
ment training programs and provides an account of the evaluation system of Procter & 
Gamble. The account describes how the “feedback” evaluation system was applied 

to one area of the program—the training of new foremen in its 20 organization plants. 


Under the evaluation procedure which was developed, approximately 25% of the 
foremanship training program (recent foremen trainees with three to nine months of 
experience) were selected. Emphasis was placed on supervisors’ information describ- 
ing the trainee’s on-the-job behavior and the training given him recently. Interviews 
were then held with each trainee for about 1!4 hours in order to get his “feedback” 
description and round out the comprehensive information needed. Findings were 
recorded and evaluation of strong and weak points of the training were re-examined. 
The evaluation, according to the author, resulted in (1) identification of the factors 
which influence the effectiveness of training; (2) the status of training at each factory; 
and, (3) the effects on the operating organization. “Evaluation is ssallod as a con- 
tinuous operational problem because knowing the status of training and utilizing the 
best training methods are never-ending jobs” at Procter & Gamble. 


(222-55) 








































Cases in Personnel Management 





The cases described are real. (Names, places, and other iden- 
tifications have been changed in order to assure anonymity.) 
While they grow out of various settings in industry, business, 

and government and involve varied technical content, the cases 
are selected because the crucial issues and the crossfire of 
views generally center around a problem in personnel management. 


An invitation to our readers. It is hoped that this section may 
eventually prove to be a good focal point for bringing before the 
“P M A” audience the more significant and lively cases in 
personnel management — especially in areas of middle manage- 
ment, supervision, communication, human relations, line and 
staff relationship, and the “growing pains” of emerging personnel 
policy. Subscribers and readers are invited to forward cases 
which they believe will be of considerable interest to others as 
raw material for discussion or training by means of the case 
method. The Editor will be pleased to consider the cases for 
publication in "P M A” with the understanding that they must be 
cleared to assure anonymity of companies or individuals concerned. 








CASE OF MIKE POLOKOFF 














(Failure to Pass Medical Examination) 


When Mike Polokoff was first hired by the M Radio and Television 
Corporation the company had no medical department -or rules regarding health 
standards for employment. After Mike had been employed for five years he 
went on sick leave because of a disease of the central nervous system. After 
three months! treatment the clinic where he was receiving medical attention 
certified he was able to return to work. When he applied for reinstatement 
he was unable to pass the physical examination required by the recently 
established medical department of the company. He was not allowed to return 
to work but was continued on sick leave. 


Since employees of the company were not covered by any disability 
insurance program, Mike received no income while on sick leave. After ex- 
hausting his savings he appealed to his union to see what could be done 
about getting back to work. The contract which the union had with the 
company had no clauses covering a situation of this kind and the union was 
unable to persuade the company to alter its decision. The union thereupon 
took the matter to arbitration under the general grievance clause of its 
contract. 


Petition and Arguments 


The union presented a two-fold petition: first, that Mike Polokoff be 
immediately reinstated, and second, that in similar cases in thefuture 
the employer be required to accept statements of physical fitness from the 
employees' own doctors. 


The company maintained that it had gone to great expense in installing 
its medical department; that it was of mtual benefit to the company and the 
employees to have this medical service conveniently at hand; that the two 
physicians in charge were of the highest repute and that their judgment as 
to physical fitness of employees should not be questioned. The company 
further indicated that it had not discharged Polokoff but that he was on 
sick leave and eligible for reinstatement whenever he was able to pass the 
company's physical examination. 


Decision 


Two questions are brought before the arbitrator, namely, the 
disposition of the case of Mike Polokoff and the future policy of the company 
with regard to medical certification for employment. With respect to the 
second, it is the opinion of this arbitrator that it is not within his 
jurisdiction to determine company policy. That is a matter for the employer 
and the union to settle when they negotiate their next contract. In the 
absence of any provision in the present contract upon which the arbitrator 
could base an interpretation, it lies outside his province to make a ruling. 


































The ‘case of Mike Polokoff comes before the arbitrator as an employee | 
grievance which could not be amicably settled between the employer and the 
union, and the arbitrator will consider it on its merits as he views them. 

On November 10th Mr. Polokoff was certified by his physician as physically 
able to return to work, and he did return on that date, but the employer 

would not reinstate him because he was unable to pass the physical exami- 
nation given by the company doctor. Statements before the arbitrator indicate 
that Polokoff has had his nervous condition for many years, and as a matter 

of fact had it when first hired by the employer. During the entire period 

of his employment he was receiving medical attention, and his docbr's statement 
of November 10th states that he was not any worse at that date than he was 
during the years he had worked. 


The employee's greatest difficulty seems to be his speech. During 
the hearing it was difficult for him to speak, especially when he became 
excited. The employee is certainly a handicapped worker and undoubtedly 
would have considerable difficulty obtaining employment because of his 
handicap. Even the company's doctor, however, does not maintain that 
Polokoff's handicap is of such a nature as to endanger the health of other 
employees, or that his employment would endanger his own safety and health. 
Although not specifically stated, it can be inferred from the company 
doctor's remarks that the handicap might adversely affect the employee's 
efficiency. 


If Polokoff were a new applicant, the employer might be justified in 
not taking him on because of his handicap. But Polokoff has worked for the 
company for many years with the same handicap which now exists. He is just 
as capable of working now, and has been since he filed this claim, as he 
was before his leave of absence, notwithstanding the fact that he is not 
able to pass the rigid examination required by the employer. The arbitrator 
therefore decides that Mr. Polokoff should be reinstated immediately to the 
job which he had before he was granted sick leave, and that his employment 
shall not be terminated for physical reasons unless his physical condition 
becomes worse than it wasat the time of initial employment with the company. 


Discussion Questions 








1. How do you account for the difference in opinion between the employee's 
own doctor and the company doctor? Was it due to an error in medical 
opinion on the part of one or the other? 


Why do some union contracts provide that employees may, if they wish, 
obtain their physical fitness certificates from their family physicians? 


If you were manager of a lerge plant and decided to install a medical 
department, wovld you give the medical director unconditional authority 
to determine the physical fitness standards for employment? 


What arguments can be advanced in favor of the management establishing 
the general policies by which the medical department should be governed? 


Would this mean that "lay" judgment was superseding the professional 
judgment of the doctor? 


Aside from motives of altruism, are there arguments in favor of a 


company's employment of handicapped workers? Where would you draw the 
line on the degree and kind of handicaps? 


What are the chief functions of a well developed industrial medical 
department in addition to physical examinations for employment? 
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HAZARDOUS WORK CASE 





Refusal to Do Hazardous Job 





Four workers employed in the "receiving gang" of a shipping depart- 
ment were ordered by their foreman to move bales of wool, averaging 300 to 
350 pounds each, by truckimg them outdoors and down a steep hill. The workers 
considered this hazardous and refused to do it. They suggested to the foreman 
that the bags be moved inside the warehouse into the carbonizing department, 
maintaining that it would necessitate only about fifteen or twenty munutes' 
work to make room for the transfer. The foreman at first acquiesced to the 
workers! proposal but shortly thereafter he was ordered by the head of the 
company to insist that these workers carry out his original instructions and, 
if they failed to do so, they should be sent home. 


The workers reported to their plant steward who asked that the matter 
be considered a grievance and discussed. The employer refused, claiming 
that the men first had to carry out the order given to them by the foreman 
before there should be any negotiations. The men thereupon left the job, 
and the union steward reported the case to union headquarters which demanded 
arbitration in accordance with the provisions in their agreement with the 
company. The arbitrator was appointed with instructions to render a decision 
within two weeks. The question submitted to the arbitrator was: Should the 
four employees be reinstated, and if returned to their jobs, should they be 
compensated for loss of pay sustained since their discharge? 


Findings of Fact 


The union testified that for a long time in the past these men had 
been complaining about working conditions in the plant, and that the company 
had time and again promised to make the necessary changes and repairs, but 
had failed to do so. The workers insisted that, if the storing of the bales 
had been done previously, as they had recommended time and again, it wuld 
not have been necessary to move these bales outside, down a steep hill. 

The union stressed the fact that the men's refusal to truck the bales on the 
outside should not be construed as being insubordinate, as they only refused 
to comply with an unreasonable request which had the possibilities of 
resulting in injury because of the slope of the hill and the weight of the 
bales; that this method of doing the work was entirely new and had never 
been tried out before. 


The company stated emphatically that such of the complaints which 
the workers had made about the working conditions which could be remedied 
were remedied. Other corrections in equipment which were not made were 
due entirely to the fact that materials were not available and, as soon as 
they were, the changes would be forthcoming. The company furthermore 
stressed that whatever complaints had prevailed in the past had no relation 
to the present situation, which was clearly an act of insubordination which, 
if allowed to persist, would result in the management being unable to carry 
on, as this type of practice would soon demoralize the effeciency of the 
plant. 
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The company insisted that the request for the trucking of the several 
bales down the hill into the carbonizing department was vitally necessary 
in order to keep the operation of the carbonizer going, since this particular 
type of stock was then being worked on and was needed. The company did not 
agree with the workers that the removal of some of the bales inside the 
plant so as to make room for the passing of the trucks could have been 
accomplished in fifteen minutes. It furthermore insisted that it was the 
prerogative of the management to direct the working forces and was so provided 
in the contract, and it was the duty of the workers to carry out the company's 
orders. lf there was anything unusual about the company's request, the union 
had full opportunity under the provisions in the contract to have the matter 
heard and adjusted. The company insisted that it acted fully within its 
rights to direct the four workers who refused to carry out the orders of their 
foreman to leave the plant. 


Arbitrator's Decision 


In addition to listening to the testimony of the union and the employer, 
the arbitrator visited the plant and observed the location of the warehouse, 
the so-called steep hill, and also the condition of the interior of the ware- 
house. His conclusions were: “ad the relationship between the company and 
the workers been more wholesome and cooperative in the past, it is doubtful 
that the workers would have stressed the hazardous phase of this order as 
much as they did. The arbitrator is convinced that this episode is merely 
a symptom of serious misunderstanding between the management and the workers, 
and a lack of full realization on the part of each of them that they have 
a mutual interest in treating each other with consideration and full regard, 
each one realizing that they have responsibilities and duties as well as 
privileges. Where a real understanding exists between the employer and 
employees, no such episode as the one in question could possibly occur, as 
consideration is given to the human aspects as well as to the plant needs, 
and honest differences of opinion are pranptly reconciled and the work moves 
on. 


The above situation did not prevail. In view of the strained 
relationship, the arbitrator, after viewing the warehouse and the condition 
of the road down the hill, feels that the order might be construed as being 
out of the ordinary and not falling within the category of normal duties. 
The refusal to catry out the instructions of the foreman therefore could 
not be considered as a clear-cut act of insubordination. The workers! 
refusal to carry out the assignment, in other words, is mitigated on the 
grounds that there was a possible hazard in their doing so. Accordingly, 
the arbitrator rules that all the workers be reinstated immediately, but 
that no compensation be paid for time lost. 
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The arbitrator further directs that measures be taken immediately 

by the company and the union to explore all the "working condition grievances" 
to which the union referred in the hearing, and that steps be taken to make 
the proper corrections within a reasonably short period; also that the workers 
cooperate with the management fully in carrying out all orders promptly,and 
that such orders be reasonable and considerate. 


Discussion Questions 


Would you consider this decision a victory for the workers, for the 
employer, or a fifty-fifty compromise? 


Do you think the arbitrator should have been influenced by past strained 
relations between the employer and workers, or should the decision have 
been based solely upon whether or not the assigned task was unduly 
hazardous? 


What do you think were the underlying causes for the poor employer-worker 
relationships in this plant? 


Should collective bargaining contracts permit workers to refuse to do 
work which they consider might harm them physically? What other 
resources, other than refusal to do the work, could be provided them? 


What do you think of the concluding instructions of the arbitrator? 
Should we have offered more concrete suggestions as to methods for 
obtaining these desirable ends? 














EXHIBIT | 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN 


STAFF AND LINE IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

















accident causes, progress reports, educational material. 


A. EMPLOYMENT 

Personnel — Employment specialist (staff) Department supervision (line) 

1. Develop sources of qualified applicants from local 1. Prepare requisition outlining specific qualifications of 
labor market. This requires carefully planned com- employees needed to fill specific positions. Help create 
munity relations, speeches, advertisements, and active reputation that will attract applicants. [First step.] 
high school, college, and technical school recruiting. 

[Second step.] 

2. Conduct skilled interviews, give scientific tests, and 2. Interview and select from candidates screened by Per- 
make thorough reference checks, etc., using requisi- sonnel. Make specific job assignments that will utilize 
tion and job description as guides. Screening must new employees’ highest skills to promote maximum 
meet company standards and conform with employ- production. [Fifth step.] 
ment laws. [Third step.] 

3. Refer best candidates to supervisor, after physical ex- 3. Indoctrinate employees with specific details regarding 
aminations and qualifications for the positions avail- the sections and jobs where they are to be assigned — 
able have been carefully evaluated. [Fourth step.] safety rules, pay, hours, “our customs.” [Seventh 

step.] 

4. Give new employees preliminary indoctrination about 4. Instruct and train on the job according to planned 
the company, benefit plans, general safety, first aid, training program already worked out with Personnel. 
shift hours, etc. [Sixth step.] [Eighth step.] 

5. Keep complete record of current performance and. 5. Follow up, develop, and rate employee job perform- 
future potential of each employee. [Tenth step.] ance; decide on promotion, transfer, layoff, or dis- 

charge. [Ninth step.] 

6. Diagnose information given in separation interviews, 6. Hold separation interview when employees leave — 
determine causes, and take positive steps to correct. determine causes. Make internal department adjust- 
[Twelfth step.] ments to minimize turnover. [Eleventh step.] 

B. SAFETY 

Personnel — Safety specialist (staff) Department supervision (line) 

| 1. Have periodic inspections by trained engineer in order 1. Assist in working out practical safety applications; 
to promote safe working conditions, use of protective decide on appropriations to cover costs of installations 
equipment, etc. Make recommendations for accident (guards, lighting, materials handling, etc.) consistent 
prevention. with production and budget standards. 

2. Analyze jobs to develop safe practice rules. Utilize 2. Direct employees in the consistent application of safe 
communications skills to get rules understood and ac- work habits; give recognition to careful workers and 
cepted. Promote safety education. to safety suggestions submitted. 

3. Function as engineering consultant regarding the de- 3. Set up adequate controls to assure that guards and 
sign of new machinery, guards, and safety devices; devices are used; develop employee sense of respon- 
proper floor maintenance; and procedures for safe sibility and supervisory follow-up. 
operation of machinery. 

4. Investigate accidents; analyze causes, safety reports; 4. Enforce good housekeeping standards; set a good ex- 
| interpret statistics; submit recommendations for acci- ample in safety; maintain consistent discipline in ad- 
| dent prevention based on broad know-how. ministration of safety rules. 
| 5, Work with insurance carrier on workmen’s compen- 5. Prepare reports of accidents promptly and accurately; 
| sation cases through courts; should have technical consistently apply practical preventive measures rec- 

knowledge of law. ommended by safety specialists. 

6. Prepare material for safety meetings — statistics on 6. Work with the safety committee to apply safety meas- 


ures developed with it. Demonstrate interest in daily 
behavior. 
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Personnel — Training specialist (staff) 








Research to develop over-all plans, objectives, respon- 
sibility, and needs; develop outside contacts and in- 
formation. 


Help president develop over-all approach and plan for 
supervisory and executive development to meet organ- 
ization needs. Administer and coordinate program. 


Give advice and assistance to spark-plug company 
units in planning, organizing, conducting employee 
and supervisory training and educational programs. 


Prepare training outlines and visual aids in accord- 
ance with latest research in education in order to 
accelerate learning. 

Train department supervisors to develop teaching 
skills in order to conduct their own training most 
effectively. 


. .Provide conference leadership in certain types of 


training; evaluate results. 


lp 





C. TRAINING 
Department supervision (line) 


Recognize and decide on department training needs; 
advise Personnel on focus needed and specific applica- 
tion. 


Sincerely and actively implement executive develop- 
ment according to over-all plans. Share information, 
provide challenging assignments, and coach. 


Utilize Personnel training specialists to help decide on 
tailor-made programs to meet department needs for 
job, apprentice, and supervisory training. 


Give daily coaching and individual training to sub- 
ordinates to meet job standards; judge their progress 
and suggest areas for improvement. 

Assume responsibility, in some areas, for running de- 
partment training to develop potentials of people. 


Decide on future training as result of evaluations of 
past training activities. 














D. LABOR RELATIONS 
Personnel — Labor relations specialist (staff) 
1. 


Diagnose underlying causes of labor difficulties, an- 
ticipate disruptions, work with line management on 
preventive measures to stabilize and build trust in 
relationships. 

Carry on skilled research in preparation of labor con- 
tract — objectives, terms, wordings. Integrate exter- 
nal data and internal needs. 

Act as management spokesman or adviser to company 
negotiators in bargaining with union, or as liaison 
with company lawyer on technical matters. 

Train all levels of management in contract interpre- 
tation and administration; handle legal and nonlegal 
interpretation questions; maintain and administer 
seniority lists accurately. 

Advise supervision and find out the facts on griev- 
ances; interpret contracts, policies, precedents, when 
requested; be company adviser or spokesman on third- 
stage grievances and in arbitration. 

Maintain continued direct contacts with top union 
officials, local and international; keep an open channel 
of communication on major issues. 


Department supervision (line) 


I. 


Establish day-to-day relationship of mutual respect and 
trust with union officials; apply labor laws and labor 
contract consistently, firmly, fairly. 


Advise company negotiators of contract changes 
needed to promote smooth, efficient department pro- 
duction. 

Assist in bargaining sessions where department issues 
are invoived; explain special problems and give techni- 
cal advice. 

Consistently apply labor contract terms, after training 
or advice by Personnel staff; apply seniority principles 
‘in promotion, transfer, layoff, and so forth. 


Make final decisions on grievances after careful in- 
vestigation and consideration of advice from Person- 
nel. Gather background data requested ‘by Personnel. 


Maintain on-the-job direct contacts with department 
union stewards and employees in order to build sound 
relationships. 




























EXHIBIT 2 


CENTRALIZATION AND 
DECENTRALIZATION IN INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS 


A Summary of Findings and Conclusions 


I. The chief executives whose opinions were sought in this study 
predominantly favor decentralized management. Only seven per 
cent were found to favor a high degree of centralization and 19 
per cent saw the need for a variable balance. A much larger per- 
centage of industrial relations managers interviewed concluded 
that a variable balance between the two extremes was the only 
realistic goal. Even so, many statements of opinion by industrial 
relations officers revealed a philosophical bias toward decentraliza- 
tion. 

Union officers, favoring a wide bargaining area, were highly 
critical of management’s claims of decentralization. The union 
officer tends to view such claims as an effort on the part of the 
company to disguise the fact that plant managers have little free- 
dom in decision making for labor relations. 


II. Those executives who favored a high degree of decen- 
tralization in industrial relations as well as in general manage- 
ment referred to the following principal benefits already gained 
or hoped for in extensive decentralization: 


1. More efficient use of executives’ time. 

2. More efficient operation as a result of better adjustment 
to local conditions and the more clearly defined responsibility 
and accountability of the lower levels of management. 

3. The maintenance of collective bargaining at the plant 
level in accord with loca] patterns and needs. 

4. The development of strong management personnel by 
encouraging all levels of management to exercise initiative and 
judgment. 

5. The improvement of plant personnel and community 
relations. 


Courtesy, INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SECTION, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
(From the special study of the same title. ) 
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Those favoring more centralization for industrial relations than 
for general management stressed: 


1. The need for uniformity in industrial relations policies 
and their consistent application in harmony with the total objec- 
tives of the corporation. 

2. Economy in the use of specialists. 

3. The frequent importance of rapid clearance of labor issues. 

4. The greater recognition of industrial relations as a major 
function of management when major decisions are made at 
headquarters. 

5. The desire and need of plant managers and supervisors 
to refer difficult questions to industrial relations specialists or 
higher management. 


III. A wide discrepancy was found in many companies between 
top management’s opinion as to the desirability of decentralization 
and the extent of actual delegation of responsibility for decisions 
in industrial relations. Policy decisions are predominantly at the 
corporate level as are also decisions on procedures for the applica- 
tion of policy. The discretion of plant managers and supervisors 
in the application of policies frequently is further limited by the 
formal requirement or informal practice of referral of non-routine 
decisions to headquarters. The functional relationship between 
plant and headquarters industrial relations staffs also tends to re- 
inforce centralization more than to facilitate decentralization. 


IV. The opinion of a large proportion of industrial relations 
executives that a variable balance between the extremes of cen- 
tralization and decentralization was both desirable and inevitable 
was supported by a detailed study of 21 industrial relations activi- 
ties. The findings suggest that companies seeking more extensive 
delegation of responsibility for industrial relations decisions, with- 
out violation of the integrity of the organization or the acceptance 
of too great risks, should be alert to the following factors and 
their changing impact upon one another: 


1. Size, number, and location of plants, and their historical 
relationship to the corporation. 








2. The number of industries represented in one corporation. 

3. The form of corporate organization. 

4. The relations between industrial relations staff and line 
executives and supervisors. 

5. The philosophy, personal characteristics, and ability of 
key executives. 

6. The number of unions, the type of union leadership, and 
the state of union-management relations. 

7. The size of the financial commitments involved. 

8. The need for the employment of high salaried and tech- 
nically competent experts. 


V. The essential need for balance between centralization and 
decentralization in industrial relations is complicated greatly by 
certain dilemmas facing management. These dilemmas are nu- 
merous and exist in connection with every industria] relations 
activity. They fall into three principal areas: 


1. The maintenance of the integrity of the corporate per- 
sonality vs. the need for consideration of the uniqueness of the 
local plant’s industrial relations problems. 

2. The outstanding importance of the delegation of authority 
as a means of developing initiative and judgment among lower 
levels of management vs. the pressure of circumstances that 
strictly limits deviation from established standards and pro- 
cedures. 

3. The desire to keep collective bargaining to the plant level 
vs. the risks involved if plant managers are permitted to nego- 
tiate clauses that might create difficulties for other plants. 


Managements often tend to overlook these dilemmas, When com- 
panies have recognized them, the attempt has been made to work 
out compromises on the basis of expediency and informal consulta- 
tion more often than through formal planning or directives. 


VI. Attainment of an effective balance between centralization 
and decentralization depends on many complex and interrelated 
factors whose impact varies with time, place, and circumstance. 
With primary attention given to these variables, a company also 























may consider ways and means of attaining some of the goals 
sought in decentralization through: 


1. Clarification of the extent of delegation. 

2. Improved methods of communication. 

3. Wider and more satisfactory participation of all levels of 
management in decisions affecting their jurisdictions, even 
though, for reasons of corporate integrity, the final decision 
may need to be made centrally. 

4. Encouragement of initiative and independence of expres- 
sion and judgment along with an understanding of the goals of 
the total organization. 

5. Clarification of the role of the industrial relations staff in 
decision making, with emphasis on the value of helping the 
line supervisors think through a problem rather than look for 
advice. 


If supervisors are to be able and willing to accept greater re- 
sponsibility for decisions, the incentive and rewards for independent 
judgment must be greater than the penalties for failing to con- 
form to a higher executive’s pattern of thought. The blunt reversal 
of decisions is likely to retard rather than facilitate the extension 
of delegation. The supervisor must be taught to balance local needs 
against corporate goals and standards as he is given more authority 
to use his own best judgment. The ability to make sound decisions 
depends upon full knowledge of the scope of the problem and the 
possible impacts of the decision. 

Present and foreseeable conditions in industry and industrial 
relations indicate the continuation of a high degree of centraliza- 
tion. Improved methods of participation and delegatoin can make 
the restrictions of centralization more acceptable to lower levels of 
management and thus help to prevent the deteriorating effects 
of extreme centralization on the corporation. However, the attain- 
ment of even a modest degree of effective delegation of responsi- 
bility for industrial relations requires the continuous effort and the 
close cooperation of corporation and plant executives and the 
industrial relations staffs. 


Princeton, N.J. 
September, 1954 
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“Here's another batch of Turn Blues, Go Jump in the Lakes, 
and Drop Deads, Mr. Peabody!” 





Courtesy, MANAGE: (Magazine of the National Association 
of Foremen) May 1955 
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